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FOREWflRD 


I hawe great pleasure in presenting the report 
on the research project entitled i " EFfectiuenesa 
of Preseruice Teachers Training Programme at the 
Elementary Level in Rajasthan ”, 

This project ujaa sponsored by the NCERT under 
its scheme of Grant-in-Aid to Research Projects 
covered under the ERIC, NCERT, Nsvu Delhi. 

Initially, the former State Institute of 
Education, Rajasthan, Udaipur took up this 

investigation in hand. Later on, the Government 
■'jf Rajasthan took a decision to farm the State 
Institute of Educational Research and Training 
and as a result, the State Institute of Education 
became its constituent unit. We ivere s'tuck up in 
the process of reorganisation and hence all this 
delay in seeing this project report through. 

It is true that the researches are conducted 
Bveryiuhere in the field of education, but there 
are only feiu, luhich actually provide direction and 
really help in policy-making at the higher levels, 

1 consider this piece of research unique. 

I ujould like to place on v record my deep 
appreciation for the NCERT, Neui Delhi for provi 
-ding financial help. 




I am indebted to my associate and colleagde 
Dr. V.S. Sharma, Research Officer, 5IERT,Udaipur 
for doing good luork in completing this research 
and for irriting the project report. 

I ujQuld also like to thank all others 
connected mith the job ujho helped Dr.5harma 
one aiay cr the other, in completing the task 
nf such a magnitude. 

We are indeed late in bringing out the 
report, but I am sure, the quality .^f this 
investigation mould amply compensate for the 
del ay. 

Finally# I mould like to say that this 
inv/eetigation mould act as a morale-booster to 
the teacher educators and a source Of inspiration 
to the research morkers in the field of elemartary 
education in Rajasthan as mell as olsemhere in 
the country* 


Date: 27-12-00 


B.L, \}yas 
Director 
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BACKGROUND OP THE PROBLEM 


' A Teacher aFfecta eternity: he can never 
tall uihere his influence etops ” 

Henry Adams. 

The role of a teacher in building up the 
anonymous mass of pupils haa all along been recognised 
throughout the ages. Whatever the philosophy, oihatever 
the system, and ujhatever the structure of education, the 
significance of the role of a teacher in igniting 
in the pupils the challenge for learning, cannot be 
denied. 

With the changing times, the position, status and 
the role of a teacher has also undergone a cliange from 
the highest stature (Guru Brahma, Guru Uishnu, Guru Deyg 
Maheshwara; in ancient times to,the lowest stature 
(Guru, Gherao, Guru Beating) in the modern times. 

TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF RAJASTHAN 

After independence, the teacher education 
programme in Rajasthan has shifted from a point of no 
professional training of teachers to a rigorous 
training. Even now, there are untrained teachers with 
a standing of 10 to 20 years ox more, working in the 
department. Such teachers are more in number in the 
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third grade (secondary or higher secondary pass) as 
compared to the second or first grades. Increasing 
interest has, noiu been ahoujn in the professicnal training 
of teachers, since 1960, to be precise. 

Upto 1940, the professional training like the 3TC 
or WTO irere more popular among the third grade teachers 
and a.T. among the second grade teachers. The element of 
professional training, hou/euer, neuer occupied a 
prominent place in the field of education. This 
profession was taken very lightly as if any Tom Dick or 
Harry could go to a class room and teach pupils. On the 
other hand, if some one luas trained, he was giuen a 
sorb of superficial respect by the departmental people, 
Sometimes, it luas perhaps pleaded that the incumbent had 
luastud money and time in getting himself trained, because 
the professional training uias never esteemed and mas 
never linked uiith better emoluments of the teacher. 

Thus, upto the end of 1950-51, there mere three 
categories of teachers luorking in the department. The 
categories mere: first, untrained teachers morking in 
either second or third grades} the number of third grade 
mas much larger in comparison to the second grade 
teachers; secondly, the 3TC or UTC trained teachers; and 
thirdly, the teachers mith B.T.degree. The number of 
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trainEsd teachsrs uiaa nominal. If the figures of trained 
and untrained teachers are compared, the number of un¬ 
trained teachers comes to double the trained teachers. 
This fact is evident from the following table ; 

TABLE No.I 

TRAIHED and UNTRAINED TEACHERS IN SCHUOLS IN THE SESSION 

1950- 51 


SI. 
No. 

Schools 

Trained 


Untrained 


Mala 

F a- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Total 

1 . 

Primary 

2221 

415 

2636 

5507 

590 

6077 


Schools 







2. 

Upper Primary 







Schools 

1961 

256 

2217 

3609 

660 

4269 

3. 

Secondary 








Schools 

1113 

121 

1234 

2020 

113 

2133 


Total: 

5295 

792 

6007 

11136 

1363 

12499 


The follouiing inferences can 

be draujn in relation 

to 

the trained 

and untrained 

teachers u/orking in 

the 


department in 1950-51. 

1.The number of untrained teachers is more than 
double the number of trained teachers. 


1. Basic Educational Statietica 1962, Pp, 5-9 
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2.Th0 number of trained or untrained Tamale teachers 
is much smaller in comparison to the number of 
trained or untrained male teachers. 

With the emergence of a neuj category of teachers, 
namely, the senior Teachers for Higher Secondary Schools 
in 1955, the academic as ujell as professional trainings 
in the State of Rajasthan gained momentum day by day and 
the ujorkers in the Department of Education became 
increasingly interested in higher qualifications and 
higher emoluments attached to professional trainings. 

Thu training programmes, such as, the Montessori training 
for pre-primary schools, the STC training for primary 
and upper primary schools and the B.Ed. or M .Ed.training 
for the secondary and higher secondary schools became 
more and more popular among the teachers sPvwing in 
different parts of the State. The Departner. of Education 
Rajasthan, also became increasingly conscious of the 
training programmes and thereby tried to make the 
training as a necessary condition for getbing a toe 
in the department as vueli as for getting promotions and 
..gular annual increments in their respective pay-scalea. 

Even after tremendous expansion and consolidation 
of training programmes in the field of elementary and 
sGGondary education, there are three different 
categories of teachers working in the field of education 


The cat'e^ories are J 
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' 1.Untrained teachers having experience of more than 

ID years. The Department of Education, Rajasthan, 
has, hoLueuer, decided to regard such teachers as 
trained teachers by virtue of their long experience 
of teaching in schools. Such teachers have been 
accepted as being quasi-trained and have been 
permitted to enjoy all the benefits of a 
permanent trained teacher, 

2. Trained teachers having certificates of the 
extinct UTC or DTC training. Comparatively ,neuj 
entrants to the department in the third grade 
are having STC Certificates to their credit. The 
STC trained teachers are thus up-coming teachers 
and they are to servo the department for a long 
tifiio to come. The STC training in Rajasthan is 
imparted by tho teachers training institutions 
popularly kncirn as 'ihikshak Prashikshan 
Uidyalayas', Most of these institutions are run 
by the State Government and a foui ones are by 
the private agencies, 

3. Trained teachers having B,T, or B.Ed. degrees to 
their credit. These teachers are gonerally posted 
in Upper primary or s^^condary or Higher Secondary 
Schools of Rajasthan, The B.Ed, training is 
imparted by the Government and the Private 
Teachers Training cnllsgss. 

The Tujo-Year STC Syllabus ; 

Upto the and of 1960, the STC training imparted 
to the teachers of primary and upper primary schools 
was of one year's duration* 


From l969, the State 
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Govurnment took a dscisian -to Increase its duration by 
one more year. The basic objectiv/e of increasing its 
duration uias to hawo a parity uiith the STC training 
programmes organised by different States of the country. 

In the year 1973, It mas again enuisaged that the 
State mould hawe to face a dearth of STC trained teachers 
in \yiouj of the vast expansion of elementary schools to 
mauting out tho demands of universalisation of primary 
oducdtion. Accordingly, it mas decided by the State 
Govorniiiunt to maintain status quo anta, about its duration 
but to have one year's rigorous training in SPWs (Shikshak 
Prashikshan Vidyalaya) and one year's training through 
correspondsnes course under the guidance of tho 
DorresponduncB Course Department of the then Stats 
Institute of Education, Udaipur and nom the blCRT,Udaipur. 
Since then, tho new syllabus for the S.T.C. training has 
boon in vogue in the Stats of Rajasthan, 

TE ACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMME AND TEACHER BEHAWIOUR 

Tho teachor education programme mainly aims at 
preparation of prospective teachers by exposing thorn to 
a variety of exporiences. It aims at teaching them 
some pedagogical concepts and principles, developing in 
them oortain desirable attitudes and providing them 
enough opportunities to develop proficiency in teaching 
skills. The pedagogical concepts and principles of 
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t£3aching are taught with this hope that these will affect 
thoir classrocm behaviour pattern and these concepts will 
be translated into actual teaching behaviour pattern, 

'While implementing teacher education programmes, 
it is attempted that the prospective teachers teach under 
the supurvisiun of teachers and teacher educators who are 
prusumad to be equipped with bettor teaching skills than 
the raw young teacher trainees. The prospective teachers 
plan their lusscnsi prepare teaching aids, give lessons, 
handle largo and small classes, organise various 
activities, gat guidance and supervision rrom tho 
supervisors and try to improve thoir teaching skills. 

All those considerations given to a woll organised 
and comprehunsiVQ teachgr education progromme^ give rise 
to a loading question, Is tho training provided to 
prospechivfj teachers really effective ? This question is 
equally applicable to the STC pr the 8»Ed. training, Tho 
effuctivenoss of both tho training programmes could be 
worked out, but, hewevur, it would bu dosirabls for any 
piece of rosearch to take up sithor of these at a time. 

Before taking any concrota steps to finding out the 
affQctivaness of any training programme, it would be 
imparatiVG to take stock of the reseerchos conducted in 
this direction oither in India or abroad, 
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STUDI ES ON TEACHER EFFECTI\/ENE55 

Rasoarch on tsachor offsctiv/onsss is ovar half a 
oijntury old . This implioa that it is ono of tho most 
intorusting area in the field of oducational rosearch to 
invito tho attontion of rosoarchars. N ov/orth j 1 oss, the 
non-availability of all rosoarch reports compels tho 
conclusion that this area of investigation is as barten 
as it ujas in the past, Hoivavor, it is a fact that the 
Waaternars havo gone vary far in this diroction in 
compari son to tho Easternera, 

1. vJORK DUNE IN THE WEST 

A number of authorities on teacher education have 
tried to define, classify and catoocrise certain aspects 
of teacher effectiveness and teacher charac ■oristics. 

Some of the viem points expressed in this context are 
as follaujs: 

R.L•Thorndike (1949) suggested that effoctiveness 
can be classified as ultimate, intermediate and immediate 
uhile Kelly and Fiske^ are of the opinion that effective- 
nass can be ujorked out luith the help of throe' cat ego ries 
of criteria according tq their goal proximity. These 

2. N .K .3angira, An Experiment in Teacher Educa t ion and 
TBachsr Effectivonsss , TT ^ 

3. R.L .Thorndike, Personnal Selection . 19 49, P,350 

4. Satya Pal Ruhala CEd, ] . gociiTloQy"of the Teachinp 
Professi o n in India . P ,iff 
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aro ^i) product criteria (ii) process criteria 
(iii) presage criteria. All these criteria could be 
employad to measure the effectiveness of a teacher as a 
ujhole and not to evaluate a specific or particular aspect 
of his behaviour. 

Similarly, David G.Rayans (i960) has suggestod the 
probable correlates of toachar effectiveness* According 
to him^ seme of the positive correlatas are: measured 
intellectual abilities, achievement in collogu course, 
general, cultural and special subject matter knoiuledge, 
professional attitudes favourable to students, generosity 
in appraisal of the behaviour and motiuas of other persons, 
strong interest in reading and literary matters, interest 
in music and painting, participation in sncisl and 
community affairs, early oxperionces in cai;>Q for 
children and teaching, history of teaching in family, size 
of school and size of community in which teaching, 
cultural level of community, and participation in 
vocational activities. 

The studies which are available in this context are 
of two types: 

(a) Process-product studies : In this type of studies, the 
investigators havo tried to investigate the teacher 


5. David G,Rayahs, Characteristics gf Teacher s. P,226 
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bahawiour and pupils' outcome through a varioty of 
expcritn=jnts. The investigators have includod the 
many achievements of tho pupils^ other than academic, 

(b) Presage-pro cess Studies : In this typo of studies^ the 
rasearchors havo triad to find out the relationship of 
teaching process luith the taacher characteristics and 
fermatiVQ axperiencoa. 

Some oT the significant studies in relation to both 
tho typssof rosoarchas are being presented bcloujJ 

H.H.Andorcon^ and his associates (1939, 1945,1946) 
carried out studies rolating to teacher contacts and 
pupil behaviour. The investigators dosignod two separate 
observation tools - one to assoss teacher behaviour along 
■'domin ati vu-integrative ' climato dimension and tho other 
to assess pupil behaviour. The findings as summarised by 
Flanders are: 

(a) The dominitlve and integrative oontacts of the taacher 
set a pattern of behaviour that spruads throughout 
the classroom; the behaviour of the taachor, moru 
than that of any other individual, sets the climate of 
the class. Thu pattern s tsechor develops in one 
year is likoly to persist in tho classroom the folloiv- 
ing year with complotoly dlffuront pupil’s. 

6, H.H.Ahdaraon and H.M,Brewer, Psychological T'lQnooraphs 

P, S« 
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(b) Whun a teacher has a high praparation of integrativ/e 
contacts, pupils shoiu more spontaneity and initiativ/Cj^ 
v/oluntary social contribution and acts of problem 
solving, 

(c) Whan a toachor has high proparatlon of dominativo 

contacts, the pupils are moro easily distracted from 

school oiork and shouj more compliance to, as luell as 

rejection of, teacher dominition. 

(Process-product Rasoarch) 

In a laboratory experiment by Flandors (l95l), 
contrasting tsachor behaviours ivera exposed to one pupil 
at a time, a austained dominatiuo pattern was consistently 
disliked by the pupils, reduced their ability to recall, 
lator on, thu material studied and producod disruptive 
anxiety as detoctud by galvanic skin rosponsc to changes 
in heartbeats. Intogrativo contacts induced rovorsu 
responses.^ 

(Process-product Research) 

q 

White and Lippot (196 q) triad to study effects of 
authoritarian, daitocratic and Laissoz - faire leadership 
on eleven year old children in club activities. The 

7. Ned A.Flanders, 3ournal of Educational Reaaarch . 

P. 109, 

a, N.K.Oangira, An Exesrifnent ipj Teacher Education and 
Teacher EffacTi-veness P. 19, 
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resoarchers found that authoritarian laadorship 

dovolopbd a pattern of aggrossiue domination touiarda one 

another and thoir relationship toiuards thair leaders 

bucamo a sort of submission to thorn. In the democratic 

set up of the club, the interaction was found to bo more 

spontaneous, more fact minded and friendly. 

(ProCBSS"product Resoarch) 

9 

In another historic inuostigation by David G.Ryans 

(I960), tho resoarchor tried to find out this 'teacher 

characturisties' and respective patterns of class-room 

behaviour and personal qualities of teachers. It was 

reportLid that naithcr tha amount of twaching experience 

nor ago appeared to be vory highly associated with 

teacher attitudos, although thcro was a slight tendency 

for the attitudos of socendary teachers of ^,r-ater 

□xpuricince to be slightly more favourablo towards 

administratora and somewhat loss favourable towards 

pupils than other oxporiunco groups. 

(Prusage-procesB Research) 

Flandor»^*^ (1963) triud to find out thu offsets of 

teaching □xperionced teachers using interaction analysis. 

It was found that teaching basod on interaction analysis 

is mors cffoctivs in bringing changa in moat of the 

tc-jcchors than the conventional programmes. 

(Presage-product Research) 

9. David G.Ryans, Choractoristics of Teachers P,305, 

10. M .K.Dangira, 0p.Cit,P,23« 
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1 1 

Millor (1966)conducted an experiment luith four 

tcachura, each teaching four lessons in a 'rasponsiue 

manner' and a 'directiv/c manner'. The researcher found 

that students in 'responsive' teaching viemed tho lessons 

more fovourably and exhibited significantly higher lavols 

of thinking than the students in directive teaching. 

(Process-product Rosuarch). 

1 2 

In ahethor experiment by Amidon and Poujoll 
four groups of 15 student tuachars each ujuro exposed to 
difforunt variables. The variables ujore: 

- The first group had Interaction anclycis and 
seminar, and luas supervised by a coopurating 
tuachur trained in inturacticn analysis. 

- The second group had intersetion analysis and 
seminar, and uias suporvised by a cooperating 
teacher not trained in interaction analysis. 

- Thu third group had learning theory and sominar, 
but luas supervised by a cooperating tunchsr 
trained in interaction analysis. 

- The fourth group had learning theory and supervised 
by a cooperating teacher trained in learning theory. 

It was found that tho student teachers who knew 
interaction analysis talked loss and ujeru more indiroct 


11, N.K.Jangira, Dp.Cit, P.22. 

12. ibid, P.23, 




in their owarall intaraction, in their usq of motivating 

* 

and controlling patterns of behaviour, than those 

teachors luho wore not trained in intoraction analysis. 

It ujas also reported that the student teachors u/hoso 

cooperating toacho-rs loarnt interaction analysis used 

loaa extended direct influonco then thoir countorparts. 

(Pro sagc-procoss Rusoarch) 

In another research sponsored by the Florida 

Educational Rosenreh and Dsuolopment Council, Doseph C. 

Bondi (1970) tried to study 'Feedback from 

Interaction Analysis; Some Implications for the 

Improvument of Teaching'. The rascarohor obsurvod that 

the studont teachers ujho received intoraction analysis 

feodback diffurod significantly in thoir uso of the 

following toachur verbal behaviour patteri’.s from those 

who did not recoiva such fasd-back (i) thoy used more 

praise (ii) ttiuy accopted and clarified the idoas of the 

student more, (iii) thuy used more indirect teacher talk 

as opposed to diroct teacher talk (iv) they usod loss 

corroctivg foodback (v) they criticized studonts less, 

(vi) they asked more questions (vii) they used lessor 

numbor of lecturos and (viii) they gave fewer diroction®, 

(Process product Resoerch) 

. . . I IIIW,! liii ^ 11 ^, .... " i n ,im i i n i r m t » - 

15, 3osaph C* Botndi (3r,), The Journal of Tcachar 

E!duCatron P.194, 
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1 4 

Richerd J. Rcynolda (l97D) tried to study 'class¬ 
room uorbal Intoraction Patterns as a Function of 
Instructor Cognitive Complexity', The results of this 
investigation lend evidenco to the hypothesis that 
cognitive complexity is a moaningful variable in 
explaining behavioural variances occurring in the college 
classroom. The results further gave indication that the 
variable may bo usoful in describing or explaining verbal 
intoraction pattarns (Preaaga-procBss Rosaarch). 

1 5 

In another inuostigation by Donald Zl. Uuldman 

I 

(197Q) the researcher tried to study tho pupils' evaluation 

of student taochars and thair suporviaors. It atas found 

that there is no ovidenoo that supervisors influsneo the 

bahaviour of thoir studant-teachers approcJ.ahly. 

(Prosage-prccBss Rosonreh) 

And above, all, Flandars*^^ ( 1965, 1969, 1970) 
conductod a number of studios on the verbal interaction 
of teachers in class-room situations. Ho triad to find 
out the relationship batujoen teacher influence, and pupil 
achievement and pupil attitudes. It was found that the 
toacher influancG had positive relationship uith adjusted 

14. Richard 0,Reynolds, The Journal of Teacher Education 
P. 59. 

15. Donald J, Weidman, The Journal of Teacher Eduoation , 

P. 167. ' ^ 

16. N.K.Oangira, A n Experiment in Toacher Education and 
Teachor Eff□ctivencss . P.20 
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pupil achiav/omunt and pupil attitude. In Flanders' ouin 
words, the Findings are; 

In six out oF sQuan projocts, it appears that ujhon 

class-room intoraction patterns indicate that pupils have 

opportunity to express their ideas, and when these ideas 

are incorporated into Isarning activ/itiesf the pupils 

learn more and develop more positive pupil attitudes 

towards thu teocher and the learning activities. 

(Procoss-product Research) 

II. WORK DONE IN INDIA 

In relntien to India, it could be said that tho 
□ducetionol reseurch in this respect is still in its 
stage of infancy, and tho class-room research is yet in 
its ombroynic stage. Some sporadic attempts have been 
made in the field of teacher uffectivenass and teacher 
characteristics. 

17 

P.G. Aaron ( 1966) tried to study probable 

correlates of toachor affuctivenass viz. individual 

initiative, salf-concapt and motivation. Ths rascarchet 

found that a positive correlation exists between theso 

propurtica and teacher effectiveness. 

(Pro coss-product Rosaarch) 

1 B 

Mohta et al., (1969) tried to uso training in 
class-room intoraction analysis in thoir 'laboratory in 

17. Satya Pal Ruhala (Ed,), Op.cit, P,230 
10. N.K.Oangira, Op, Cit. P.27. 
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Achievement Motivation* programme. The researchers 
reported higher achievement in folloiu-up studies of the 
experimental groups. (Process Product Research) 

Pareek and Rao*'^ (1970) conducted a study using 

FIACS ^.Flanders Interaction Analysis Category SystBm)on 

50 fifth grade teachers of 50 primary and upper primary 

schools of Delhi city. Each teacher luas observed for 3 

half-hour periods and in all, 04,007 observations luara 

recorded. The researchers found that about 55 per cent 

of the time was spent in teacher talk by Delhi teachers. 

In 11 per cent of the observed periods, the teachers 

used more indirect influence than the direct influence. 

IMo sex differences ware reported in the study. 

(Normative Research) 

9n 

Buch and Santhanam (1970) observed 11 teachers 
teaching English language to classes VI-X. After 
observing each teacher for two times, the researchers 
found that teacher talk was 69 per cent, student talk 
21 per cent and l/O ratio 0.2, In another study by 
Huch and Qurashi (l970) involving 17 male Social Studies 
teachers of secondary schools in Baroda, the teacher 
talk was found to be 83 per cent, pupil talk 10 per 
cent and silence or confusion 7 per cant. The I/D 

19. duch and Santhanam, Communication In Classroom 
pp. 119-147 

20. ibid. p.p. 21-50 
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ratio arriv/sd at 0,17, 

(Process Pro duct Resoarch) 

21 

Santhanam, Quraishi and Lulla (l970) conducted 
an investigation covoring 19 ujomen and 17 men Social 
Studies teachers. It oias found that luomen teachers talk 
about 75 per cent ujhereas men teachers talk about 02 
per cent. Pupils in uJomen teachers’ class talk about 13 
per cant mhile in men teacher's class talk about 0.5 
per cent. (Normative Research) 

22 

Sharma (l9?l) tried to study the relationship 
of predictors of teacher-effectiveness at elementary 
level and fclloui-up after one year of training, Thu 
teacher effectiveness ujas evaluated on the basis of 

(i) U.P. Departmental examination marks in theory and 
practice during the training course (as presage criterion), 

(ii) the personality rating scores of trainees (as 
prosage criterion), and (iii) supervisors ratings of 
class-room teaching during training period (as process 
criterion). It mas found that teacher talk seamed to 
have a nogative correlation with scores on the Toaohing 
Aptitude Test and academic grades whereas the teacher's 
indirect influence seemed to have a high positive 
association with scores on the Teaching Aptitude Teat. 

(Presage-Process Research) 

21, ibid pp, 69-116 

22, M.0, Such (Ed.) A Survey of Research in Education 
P. 437 
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O -Z 

Pareak and Rao (l97l) tried to study association 
betuiean uarhal classroom bahawiour of teachers and 
pupil adjustment. It luas found that the indirect/direct 
(l/O) influenCB ratios of tu/o types giue tujo different 
types of associations. 

(Process product Research) 

Mitra^^ (1971)i using FIACS, observed 7B teachers 
teaching different subjects in 17 schools of Babalpur 
and administered an attitude questionnaire to the pupils 
under the charge of these teachers. The investigator 
found that there luas a positive tendency of the pupils 
to like teachers uho use indirect influence, but it luas 

not significant at either of the levels of significance. 

(.Process-product Research) 

2 5 

In another study, the same team'^ (l97l) of 

resoarchers conducted a 10 days’ training programme on 

interaction analysis for the benefit of \l grade teachers 

of Delhi. Tujo groups - experimental and control, ujere 

observed before and after training. The post-training 

observations ujere recorded even after a period of 6 

months. It was reported that the experimental group of 

teachers, modified their class-room behaviour from 

direct to indirect and maintained it consistently, 

(Presage-process Research) 


23. N.K. dangira, bp.Cit* p.27 

24. ibid, p.27 

25. ibid., p. 2B 
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2 6 

Nath (I97l) conducted an experiment to study 
the effect of feedback baaed on interaction analysis 
using FIACS* Pre-training and post-training observa¬ 
tions of 24 uiomen 3.Ed. trainees luere recorded. It mas 
found that the experimental group, after training in 
interaction analysis, talked less, had i/i+d ratios and 
pupil initiation, higher than the control group. 

Jangira (1972) studied the effect of classroom 
Behaviour training on classroom interaction patterns 
of a group of student teachers and compared the class¬ 
room interaction patterns of another group of student 
teachers follou/ing conventional programme of student 
teaching. It mas found that the student-teachers imith 
'Classroom Behaviour Training' sustained significant 
differences on classroom interaction patterns as 
compared to the student teachers mith conventional 
student-teaching oven after tujsnty-six maeks of their 
training. 

(Process-product Research) 

Emerging Trend ; The studies reported above give 
a panoramic viam of the state of affairs prevalent 
in the field of teacher characteristics and teacher 
effectiveness. Efforts have also been made to 
identify effective teaching behaviour patterns and 


26. ibid P.28 

27, ibid, P-81 
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modiry classroom practices accordingly. In India» 
particularly, sporadic efforts hawe been made to find 
out the teacher effectiueness, but the net result in 
relation to the quantum of ujork seems to be far from 
satisfactory. The area of finding out the effectiueness 
of training programme - preseruice and inservice - is 
quite obvious from the absence of such efforts ever 
having been made. 

[MEED FOR THE PRESENT IN\/ESTIGflTION 

It is established, by and large, objective of all 
teacher education programmes is to restore the image, 
status both formal and informal, preparedness and 
competence of the teacher, luhich he used to enjoy by 
virtue of his superiority in the good old days. 

With this background, the Central Government at 
the national level and the State Government at the 
State level have initiated a number of intensive 
programmes and have taken a number of steps for raising 
the social status of the teacher. For example, to 
provide job opportunities, intensive preservice train¬ 
ing programmes at the STC and B.Ed. levels have been 
launched for prospective teachers, and either of the 
training programmashave been made compulsory for a 
person to gat a toe-hold in the Department of Education; 
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for promoting competsncs and praparedneaa of the 
teacher, a wariety of inservice teacher training 
programmes have been started through the agencies like, 
the State Institute of Education, the State Institute 
of Science Education, the State Evaluation Unit, the 
Educational and l/ocational Guidance Bureau and many 
others; and for enhancing formal and informal status, 
many steps like, the revision of pay scales, the 
introduction of State and National au/ards, the 
observance of Teachers' day etc., have been undertaken. 

It is generally supposed that all these aforesaid 
agencies have been discharging their duties faithfully, 
vary faithfully, Evan then, it is also felt and doubts 
are raised from time to time that the outcome of all 
the programmes organised by different auencies is not as 
satisfactory as it should have been. 'lA/hat is the 
basic flaujf is a separate question to be ansujered, 
yet one of the most relevant questions is 'Whether 
the training programmes- - preservice or inservice, 
organised by different agencies, are really effective, 
fruitful, and reiuardin g?' This is quite a compre¬ 
hensive question and there seems to be no satisfactory 
ansujsr to this. Neither does it seem to have been 
investigated thoroughly so far by any of the agencies 
in the country, nor there seems to be any satis¬ 
factory and all satisfying ansujer to it. 
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Moreover, it has also been Felt that the teacher 
trainees, attending either preseruice or inserwice, 
training programmes, have developed a different type 
of psychology of their own towards the programmes, 

I'^any of the trainees in either Of the programmes are 
stated to have expressed their view that they had joined 
it perfunctorily and they have no heart in itj.a 
formality to kill time or to obey the orders as 
well as to' fulfil the service conditions of the d^art- 
ment. The situation has a touch of pathetic irony in 
it. It is a sad paradox that while the Department of 
Education has made a provision for updating the teachers, 
tho teachers themselves, on the other hand, seem to 
view the programmes for whiling away if not wasting 
their own time. With such defeatists end cynical 
views in the air, all teacher training programmes can 
be foredoomed to failure. The time is now to pause, 
think and reconsider 

Thus, on the basis of the foregoing discussion, 
any effort for judging the effectiveness of Preservice 
or Inservice programmes will definitely be a posltiuo 
contribution to the educational theory and practice. 
However, the field of preservice and inservice is 
quite comprehensive and a series of investigations 
could be taken up. Therefore, the State Institute 
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of Education, Udaipur has decided to taka up an humble 
step tomards finding out of the Effectivaness of 
Prassruice taachars training progtaitimes at the elemen¬ 
tary level in Rajasthan. The plan of attack for this 
piece of research is, houjewer, being presented in the 
next chapter. 


■H-**Tt* 




CHAPTER tl 


PL AN OF INV/ESTIGATION 

Before I built a ujall, I'd ask to know, 

What I uas lualling in or ujalling out. 

Robert Frost. 

It has been a point of discussion all along the 
past years that the professional training in education 
is a mere formality, a device to waste time, money and 
manpower, and above everything else, an un-nectissary 
condition of the Department of Education, Rajasthan for 
gutting a toe-ho Id in it,This has not only been the feeling 
of teachers undergoing preservice training, but also of 
the parents who support the trainees in pecuniary 
matters and of the teachers who actually work in the 
field. All concerned aeem to hold the view that there 
is no ralatlonship between theory and practice aspect 
of the training programme and, therefore, the training 
has no bearing on the teacher trai-nees, when they 
actually gc to the schools. 

This point can be a good debatable issue in the 
academics, but cannot be a point of much importance 
in the field of research unless it is proved or 
disproved scientifically. The survey of related 
literature in the previous chapter has also substan¬ 
tiated the fact that no research has so far been 
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taken up on this aspect by apy dF the institutions or 
organisations or research uiorkers in the country. 
Accordingly, any attempt in this direction should 
deFinitely provide guidance to all those concerned and 
should help in paving a path For better training 
opportunities to the prospective teachers of the State. 

In vieuj of the above mentioned considerations, 
the State Institute of Education, Rajasthan, Udaipur 
has undertaken to submit research proposals For . 
financial assistance to the NCERT, Nevu Delhi, on the 
folloujing problem: 

''AN investigation INTO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PRE-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAmE AT THE ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL IN RAJASTHAN" 

OBJECTIVES OF INVESTIGATION 
Main Objective 

The main objective of this investigation was 
to find out the relative oFPactiveness of the two-year 
teacher training programme at the elementary level in 
R ajasthan. 

Subsidiary and Concomittant Objectivea 

In order to achieve the main objective, some 
subsidiary and concomittant objectives were also set 
for achievement either as a by-product of the main 
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inVQstigation or as a necessary conditions for realising 

the main objootiuo. The subsidiary and concomitant 

objectives are as mentioned belom! 

1. To identify and analyse some of the prospectiud 
class-room behaviour-patternsj, uieir points, 
intellectual and emotional qualities of teachers 
on tho basis of the opinion of teacher educators. 

2. To study the class-room behaviour patterns of 

the trained and untrained male and female teachers 
u/orking in the field of elementary education. 

3. To knouj aoout the supervisors' opinion about the 
class-room behaviour-patterns of trained and 
untrained teachers. 

4. To evolve class-room profiles of trained and 
untrained teachers in Rajasthan using tho FIAC3 
technique of class-room interaction. 

5. To compare the teaching aptitude of trained and 
untrained toochurs of Rajasthan. 

6. To cornparu the preparedness of male and female 
trained and untrained teachers in tRla subjeut 
content, being taught by them in~th 0 elementary 
elassea'Of Rajasthan. 

7. To comparo tha class-room interaction patterns 
of tho trained and untrained teachers of the 
elementary schools of Rajasthan,^ 
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HYPOTHESES 

In this pi'jCQ of inuGstigation, it mas thought 
L'jorthujhila to test tha follou/ing null hypothasus: 

There is no significant difference betiueen - 

£i) the class-room interaction of trained and 
untrained teachers, 

bj the teaching aptitude of trained and untrained 
male and female teachers, 

c) the preparodness and command ewer the subject 
contont of the trained and untrained male and 
female teachers, 

d) tho porformanca of teaching classes by the 
trained as moll as untrained male and female 
teachers, and 

e) tho opinion of suporwisors abou“ the genoral 
purformanco of the trained and untrained 
teachers of Rajasthan, 

DELIMITATIONS 

The folloming limitations oiBre imposed on the 
Variables uiithin the vast universe of exploration 
and tho number of units of the samples covered under 
tho investigation! 

1. For arriving at a consensus regarding ujeightage 

to bo given to each aspect of training 

programme, opinion of 50 instructors of 
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'Shikshak Prashikshan Uidyalays' of tho Stoto vuaa 
rugarded as sufficiunt for ths purpose of further 
exploration. 

2. The inv/estigation luas confined to the toachers of 
18 out of 26 educational as vuoll as revenue 
districts of Rajasthan. 

3. The population of the trained and untrained 
tuachers luas confined to 363 and 107 respectively 
for the present investigation, 

4. Only those trained teacher a wore includod under 
the sample uiho got their 5TC certificates betvueun 
July 1973 to Duly 1976. 

5. Only those untrained teachers were included in 
the sample mho had experience ranging from 10 to 
10 years. 

nUDUS QPERANOI OF INVESTIGATION 

Thu method of investigation and the approach to 
find out the effectiveness of presurvice teachers 
training programme consisted of the 'Normative Survey 
Method' and the use of conventional as mell as the 
latest technique of class-room interaction of teachers. 
The details of these aro given beloiv: 

Normative Survey 

The Normative Survey method mas made the overall 
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rationales of this investigation. This method luas 
amployed because of tiuo reasons : first, fresh and 
noiuly amployed untrained teachers are not available 
nor are they recruited in the department; secondly, the 
situations of controlled and experimental groups could 
not be manipulated because of the strict conditions of 
the department in relation to the recruitment of 
toachers. Mor was it possible to adopt a boFore and 
Dfter' approach to this investigation. Thorefora, it 
ujas the only mothod which could have been employed for 
this piece of investigation. 

Flanders interaction Analysis C ategory , . Sy s tem (F IA C Sl. 

For recording class-room behaviour of trained and 
untrained teachers, it was thought worthwhile to employ 
the FIAC3 technique of recording verbal behaviour 
of teachers alongwith the conventional method of 
recording observations. Thu basic objective of employing 
new technique was to become more objective in the 
assessment of the verbal interaction of teachers - 
trained and untrained, in Rajasthan, 

PI AM DF IIMUESTIGATION 

The important steps as pursued in this piece of 


research are as followss 
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Step I. CritBrion Devalopment of EPfectiv/snesa 

1 . Surv/ev of Rglatad Literature 

Aa a first step, it ujas dscidsd to maks an 
exploratory suruay of the related literature ujith a uieiu 
to gain familiarity uiith the problem and to get naiu 
insight into it< 

2. Critical Study of the Ttuo^Year Svllabue 

A critical study of the two-year STC syllabus 
was carried out with a view to become familiar with the 
syllabus and to sort out such releuant points as could 
bo made use of, for ascertaining the weightage to be 
given to the requirements of a prospective teacher in 
school situations- 

3. Criterion for finding out Effectiveness 

In order to Find out the affectiveness, it was 
decided to compare the performance of trained and 
untrained male and female teacheas on the following 
fronts; 

a) preparedness of teachers, 

b) presentatioh of subject content by the 
teachers, 

c) teaching aptiturl'e of 

d) supervisor's peroeptibh of teachers, and 

@) the verbal clasS'^room interaction of 

teaohera* 
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Step II, Selection of thi^ sam £lQ. 

1• Sample for Ascertaining Weiphtaoe 

The sample for aacertaining uieightage for the 
preparation of a questiohnaire-cum-achievement teat 
ccnsisted of 50 teacher educators ujorkirrg in 25 teacher 
training institutions of the State, It uas thought that 
this numtjar of the teacher educators of uarious discip¬ 
lines ujould be fairly good for getting a consensus 
on the issue of ujeightage to be given to different 
aspects of the training programme in the questionnaire* 

2, Sample for finding out Cffectiveneas . 

The sample for finding out effsctivaness of 
training programme consisted of 550 teachers - 363 
trained and 107 untrained, uorking in various primary, 
upper primary, secondary and higher secondary schools 
of Rajasthan. The further split up of the sample 
comprised 200 male, and 270 female teachers* The 
.flanga-ujiSQ details of the sample have been given in 
the folloiuing table: 


TAeLE Pfe, I 

RANGEWISE SAMPLE FOR THE INVESTIGATION. 


SI 

No 

. Range of 

, administra¬ 
tion 


■ UsPitPailned 
Teachers_ 





1 . 

0 aipur-A Jmer 

52 

54 

24 

40 

2 . 

Oo dhpuE-Sikan-er 

60 

56 

35 

23 

3. 

U dai pUT-Kot a 

' 7a' 

61 

29 

36 


To t al 

192 

171 

8B 

99 
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Step III, Construction of Toole 

In all, four tools mere thought to be ev/olwed 
for the purpose of investigation. Out of these, one 
BLANK for soliciting opinion of teacher educators about 
the prospective role of teacher trainees in the field 
and, three tools for getting information from the 
teachers luorking in different schools of Rajasthan, 

A brief description about the construction of tools is 
as reported belom: 

^, Blank for Aacertainino WelahtacB 

After carrying out a critical study of the tiuo 
year STC syllabus, it mas attempted to prepare a BLANK 
for the teacher educators luith a uieui to soliciting 
their opinion about the role and performance of a 
teacher particularly in relation to iwhat the teacher 
has been taught in the SPW and to the extent he has 
been practising h^s knomledge in the field. The and 
objective of this effort mas to get an overall 
rationale for the items of a questionnaire particularly 
on the application side of the preaervice teacher 
training programme, 

2. Queationnaire for Teechers 

Having ascertained the uieightage to be given 
to various aspects Cf teacher training programme 
with special r«f STrehce'450'" its afilpiication aspect, a 
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questionnaire u/as avolved For the teachers performing 
their roles in claas-toom situations. The entire 
questionnaire having 50 items mas divided into five 
major parts, namely, knowledge of subject content in 
Mathematics, Hindi, Social Studies, General Science and 
others; application aspect of the subjects like, psycho¬ 
logy, methods of teaching, etc., community life; 

'Katipaya Wishiahta Anubhau' (Some significant 
experiences); and other aspects of the training 
programme. 

3. Observation Schedule 

□nu observation schedule was prepared for 
observing the classroom teaching of trained and untrained 
male and female teachers. The schedule was structu¬ 

red to have eight sections, namely. Introduction of the 
lesson; Development of the lesson; Art of Questioning; 
Command over the Content; Use of Teaching Aida; 
Heraonality of the teacher and Environment of the class; 
Evaluation and Home work; and Teacher-pupil interaction 
in the class-room. In all, 69 items were structured 
for the observation schedule. This tool was based on 
the conventional method of otiserving lessons In 
schools. 

4. Intervl^ew Schedule 

In ordof'-t® soi'idit OfP'ini.Q.n of the super¬ 
visors about the teachers working in schools, an 
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Interui^uj Schodule uias preparad in adv/anc.a. The basic 
objective of this schedule was to get definite opinion 
of the supervisors as to aihat they exactly felt about 
the trained as well as the untrained teachers teaching 
in their schools. This abhadule was mainly divided into 
three major sections, namely, the Teaching-learning 
process; the Personality traits; and other Important 
Activities of a school. 

Step IV. Orientation Prooramma for Data collection Staff 

H ten-day programrne from IDth to 17th March, 1976 
ujas organised in the State Institute of Education, 
Udaipur, to provide orientation to the team of data 
collection staff. This programme included the mode of 
data collection from the field, admlnistratuon of T*A,T. 
(Teachers Aptitude Test) and iTVode Of collecting data 
using FlACS (Flanders Intsrac’tion Analysis Catogory 
System) technique of recording aieas-room interaction 
of teachers. 

Step U, Collection of Data 

1. Instructions to Cdt^oeratine Schools 

Having made tihd preparations, 

the headmastera of suah' Sinfs^it’UtiOjKvs -wbere the teachers 
selected fdr the pu^piis-e* tnv’estSigatlon were working, 
were requested on behalf of the State Institute of 

I . I ' 

Education, Udalpurr-to extend fullest cooperation to 
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the members bf the date collection team. Simultaneously» 
another measurQ rtiinforoing i't waa also taken up by 
requesting the Di-strlct Education Officers (Male & Female 
sections) of the districts concerned, to issue orders 
to the institutions for extending desirable cooperation 
to tho SIE Udaipur for l;hl4 project, 

2. Field Itlork 

Aftor getting the instructions issued to the 
cooperating institutions, the team of data collection 
staff set out for information gathering on the 25th 
Harqh 1976, Flue pieces of information mere required 
to be collected from each unit of the sample. They 
uiare; (a) Ubsaruation of tuuo lessons of each teacher 
on tho traditional lines as par obseruation aohoduloj 
^b) Recording of obseifVatldn® oTi tu/o lesoons of each 
teach-er using FIACS, in two ^.^eil'S each of 2D minutes 
duration; (c) Administration of Teaching Aptitude Test 
(r,A,T. by Oaiprakash); (d). Se.tting tho questionnaire 
filled in by the teacher pDnoomqd; (e) and racording 
of the infermation from thq .Jfeadm'oster or Cckicatiqn 
Exbension Officer (E,€,Q’.)#r §u-b-©epfwl5!r Jns-pecter 
^SDl) or any other In-eh-erg-d 'Officer opheorned about 
the job performance ©F the teaoh-er, All these opera¬ 
tions required from- 0 to 10 hours fpr collecting 
information from each teacher. The process of data 
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collection luas completed on 15th May» 1976. 

Step \I1b Analvais and Interpretation of Data . 

Aftor collecting information from all the 550 
units of the aample, the entire information luas glv/en 
rigorous statistical treatment for its analysis and 
intorprotation, In this process, partial analysis luas 
done manually, and the rest ujbs got done from the Compu¬ 
ter Contra, Physical Resaarch Laboratory, Ahmedabad. 

A brief note on each of the facets of analyaia and 
interpretation of data Is as presanted beloiu: 

14 T aachino Aptitude and Preoarednesa of Toachers 
In order to find out the teaching aptitude of 
the units of sample, a standardised teaching aptitude 
test, by Oai Prakaah, luas administered, scored and 
norms were compared vuith the sbotea of trained and 
untrained teachers of the State. 

Similarly, to aaauss about the mastery o\/ar the 
contunt, the acoraa of trained teachers on the 
questionnaire-cum-achiavement test were compared with 
the scores of untrained teac-her’S. In both tha 
procoaaes of comparladna, the tochnique of working 
out critical ratios u/as employed. 

2. SupgrvlaoraV PB,resotlon 

For finding out the perception of the 
supervisors, two tools namely, tha Interview Schedule 
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and the Dbtsarvation Schedule ujere used. The former was 
used exclusively by the supervisor's qcncernedj ujhereaSt 
the latter ujbs taken-up on the spot by one of the 
members of the data collection staff. The scores of 
trained and untrained teachers on both the tools luere 
compared by the method of comparing means. 


3. Classroom Behaviour of Teachers 

As pointed out earlier, the classroom behaviour 
of teachers u/as found out by using the comparatively 
neuj technique of FIACS. The ratios like, T.T,, PT, 

SC, TrtR, TQR, TRRa9, TG|Ra9, PIR, PSSR, CCR and SSR 
ujere computed for trained as oiell as untrained male and 
female teachers. The ratios thus marked out mere 
compared to find out mho had performed better. 


4, Comparison of Trained and Untre ain ed Teachers 
In order to compare the performance of trained 
and untrained teachers belonging to different strata, 
statistical technique of comparing means and percentages 
mas employed. 
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Tha basic objective of using this technique mas to test 
the homogeneity or heterogeneity of each of the strata 
of the samples under reference. 

CONCLUDING STATEMEMT 

This piece of research luas undertaken to initiate 
thinking about the utility of the preservice teachers 
training programme and to promote a viable mode of 
finding effectiveness of a programme at the STC level. 
The main method used in this exploration mas the 
'Normative Survey Method*. The basic approach adopted 
in respect of finding effectiveness of the training 
programme u/es to have a linear comparison of the teacher 
characteristics and qualities of trained and untrained 
male and female teachers of flajasthan. Having prepared 
the plan of investigation, it is nom proposed to report 
the 'Teaching Aptitude and Preparedness of Teachers' 
in the next chapter, as it forms the fundamental basis 
of the present investigation. 







CHAPTER- III 


PREPAREDNESS OF TEACHERS : AN APPRAISAL 

'Preparatory taachars antar a teachar preparatory 
programme harboring certain instructional goals 
for pupilsj that is, goals that hav/e bean 
reinforced by parents and prav/ious teachers.' 

R.L. Turner 

Tor the succesa of any person in any vocation, 
three requirements are very essential. The person should 
be physically fit, mentally ready to serve and should 
have a command over the subject he proposes to handle. 
Normally, those u/ho join the profession at a young 
aga, they can be regarded as physically fit. But the 
other tiuo requirements mental preparedness and mastery 
over the subject, play a decisive and predominant role 
in the success or failure of the person in his future 
career. This is true for every profession whether of 
a teacher, or a doctor or an engineer. 

In the words of J.P,Chaplin, preparedness, *is 

the first stage in creative thinking in which the 

individual 'loads up', i.e., obtains all the infor- 

maticn he can and makes tentative attempts to solve 
1 

the problBin. ParJJlpqla^riiLy in teaching profession 
the effort of preparedness is complicated when the 

' ■' ■‘ I I j II 1 11 i i n il I II I II 1 1 n il n i l ii.i It A nu ll II ■—iiii ’ ii. . . I , II . -Ill I ■ ^ 

1. 3.P, Chaplin, DiOtio,Fii:ir;v of Psycholo^QV i. P. 376 
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'explosion of knqujledgp in many of the disciplines, 
the increasing complexity of the general education 
required of all teachers, and the difficulties Of 
bocL'Tiing proficient in the theory and practice of 
instruction', are taken into account. 

In yieuj of these considerations, any measures to 
find out the effactiueness of preparedness - intellBc-^ 
tual or aptitudinal, of teachers should form the 
fundarrental basis of the criterion tomards judging the 
ef f ectj.'^ nness of pre-aacvice teacher training programme. 
Therefore, the main purpose of this chapter is to 
present ■‘"ha criterion developed for judging the prepared¬ 
ness of trained and untrained teachers selected under 
the sample for this investigation. 



Generally, every programme for preparing teachers 
starts luith some basic conceptions of the kind® of 
comootencies to be developed in teacher trainees 
paTi.cuiarly in relation to the preparedness of 
teaciiBrSi, Ralph H. Thompson states the competencies 

3 

as under - 

A. The teacher mue'b be compatant in knouiledg® of 


(1) subjects of inatructien; (2) learnsrs 
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and learning, (3) instructional strategiee, 

(4) the school - purposes, functions, 
structures and problems. 

B. The teacher must be competent as (l) an educa¬ 
ted person, (2) a member of a profession. 

All the competencies, luhen they harmonise in one 
individual, it is assumed that the individual is or 
has become an ideal teacher. All these competencies are 
acquired during the entire educational career of a 
teacher right from academic to professional training, 
therefore, it poses a difficult problem for a researcher 
as houj to knooi the preparedness of a teacher through 
mors objective means. 

CRIT E RION DEWELQPMEIMT FOR T H E ASSESSMENT OF PREPAREDNESS 

□F TEACHERS 

As pointed out in the preceding section, the 
teacher must have acquired competencies as an educated 
person and he should be a, member of a profession. In 
order to ascertain these competencies, it ujas decided 
to evolve a quastionnaire-cum-teet paper for ascertain¬ 
ing teacher's competencies in the subjects he teaches 
in primary schools and to administer a standard 
aptitude test for ascertaining the capacities of 

teachers to perform teaching tasks in future. The 

■^1 

basic steps ujhlch luere folloiued vjhile evolving a 
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criterion for the assessment of preparedness of teachera 
are as gi^/en belouj: 

I. Construction of questionnaire-cum-test paper 

II. Adoption of Teaching Aptitude Test 

III. Administration and scoring of Tools 
IV/. Comparison betiueen the performance of Trained 
and Untrained Teachers 

The details abouh each of the aboue mentioned 
steps are given in the following sections: 

I ■ ClJNSTRLlCTIUN OF QUEST IQNN AI RE-CUh-TEST PAPER 

The main purpose of this test paper ujas to 
prepare a questionn airs-type of tool luhich might give 
an idea about the mastery over the basic subjects likely 
to b,o taught by the teachers in primary schools and to 
knoiu something about the application aspect of the 
traits included in the pre-service teacher training 
recoiued by the prospective teachers at Shikshk 
Prashikshan V/idyalayas (STC Schools). Regarding 
application aspect of training in the actual field of 
operation, it ujaa aimed at framing such situations 
uihich might reflect the application of training, and 
might help the investigators to discrimate the 
bohaviour of trained or untrained teachers. 

The prpoedur'b follrmod for the construction of 

' s 

questicnaise-cum-test paper has been presented beloui; 




1 . study of tho SP\y Syllabus ; 
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'ThG first stop in tha development', observes E.F. 
Lindquist, of a performance test is to make a very care¬ 
ful study of the specific skills and abilities involved 
in activities the test is intended to'measure. Such a 
study might boat culminate in a formal job analysis 

4 

report. Therefore, in viaiu of this consideration, an 
intensive study of the SPU Syllabus ujas carried out, 
the salient features of luhich are being mentioned herein- 
under: 

Puration ; Originally, the Syllabus ivas planned for tivo 
years, but on account of the vast expansion of educational 
facilities in the Fifth Five Year Plan, for the univer- 
salisation of elementary education, it u/as decided by the 
Department of Education to have first yetr course of the 
STC through regular SPU institutions and the second year 
through the correspondence course run by the Department 
of Education, Rajasthan. 

□bje ctives; Fifteen objectives have been enumerated in 
the tujo-yaar syllabus. These include, inter alia, the 
follovuing major objectives - 

a) To diagnose and to rectify the subject content 
iveaknessos of the prospective toachors. 

4, E.F, Lindquist Educational Measurement . P,403 
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b) To maka the proapectiv/a teachers conscious of 
deueloping desirable attitudes, understandings, 
interests and skills among the pupils through nauj 
techniques and methods of teaching. 

c) To help the prospectix/a teachers deyelop insight 
into the individual needs of the pupils and the 
expuctations of the society at large. 

d) To provide enough opportunities to tho prospective 
teachers as bo hoiu to teach various types of 
lessons. 

u) To train tho prospective teachers as to hoiu to 
run curricular and co-curricular activities in 
school situations. 

Structure ! The entire syllabus has been divided into' 
three major parts - 

a) Theoretical Aspects of Education - Subject 
content and Mathodsof Teaching. 

b) Practice Teaching, 

c) Practical ujork. 

As a matter of policy, it has been decided that 
the organisational aspoct of all the above mentioned 
major parts should bo completed in tujo terms, tho 
details of which ara^: 


5, Two Year Syllabus for T eac her Training Institutions . 
Rajasthan, PP.3-5. ^ ' 
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First Year (Through regular course) 

a) Theoritical Aspect of Education : 

First Paper : Hindi - content knoujledgo and methods 
of teaching (Classes I to W), 

Second Paper: Mathematics - content knouiledge and 
methods of teaching (Classes I to \l) 
Third Paper : Social Studies - content knouiledge and 
methods of teaching (classes I to \l) 
Fourth Paper: General Scionce - content knoujledge and 
methods of teaching (classes I to V) 

Note: ftlthough tho three subjects - Principles of 

Education, Educational Psychology and English 
(Optional) mill be taught in the first year, 
their final examination mill be held in the second 
year. In the first year, all evaluation and 
examination, mill be local and internal. 

b) Practice Teaching; 

i) Practice Lessons in Hindi, Mathematics, Social 
Studios and General Science (Class I to \J) 

ii) Practice Lessons in English (optional - classes 
Ml to VIII) 

iii) Criticism Lesson 

iv) Observation of Lsssons 

v) First introduction to teaching and Block 
T Baching.' 
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c) Practical Work 

i) Work Experience 

ii) Draujing 

iii) Community Living 

iv) Physical Education 

Se cond Year (Through correspondence course) 
a ) Theori t ical Aspects of Teaching 

First Paper ; Principles of Education, General Methods 
of Teaching and School organisation. 
Second Paper; Educational Psychology and School Health 
E duo ation. 

Third Paper : Hindi - content knowledge and methods 
of teaching (classes VI to VIII) 

Fourth Paper; Mathematics - content knowledge and 

methods of teaching (clas.-es VI to VIII) 
Fifth Papor ; Mny one of the following subjects; 

- English - content knowledge & method 

of teaching 
(classes VI to VIII) 

- Social Studies " " 

- General Science " *' 

- Commerce " " 

- Drawing " '* 

- Home Science " *' 
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b) PracticB Taachinq 

ij Lessons in Hindi, Maths and optional subjects 
ii) Qbseruation of Lessons 
iii) Criticism Lesson 
iuj cllock Teaching 

u) Katipay Vishishta Anubhaua - (Some significant 
experiences) . 

c) Practical Work 

i) Work Experience 

ii) Draujing 

iii) Community Liuing 
ivy) Physical Education 

2 • i3 1 an k for Ascertaining Weightace 

While conducting any programme of educational 
uplif tmont, the teacher concerned is exi-’jccod to be 
clear about the objectives of running the programme. 

The achievement of these'objectives ultimately leads 
to bhe fulfilment of educational objectives of education, 
'By educational objectives', in the uiords of Dr, B,3. 
Bloomp 'me moan explicit formulations of the mays in 
mhich students are expected to be changed by the 
educative precoss. That is, the mays in ujhich they 
will change in thoir thinking, their feelings and 
their actions'.^ Therefore, in order to know some¬ 
thing about the ways, thinking and feeling, and 


at 3enjamin S. Bloom. Taxonomy of Educatio nal 
Objectivap ; Cognitive Domain . FI 26. 






actions of the teachers in the field, it ujas decided 
to preparo a blank for teacher educators for soliciting 
their opinion as to houj much lusightage should be given 
to different aspects of training programme being imple¬ 
mented in the field, irhile judging the actual 'performance 
of a teacher working in the field. 

The blank mas divided into five major heads, 
namely, the application aspect of core subjects included 
in the training programme, the knoujledge aspect of 
basic subject content such as, Hindi, Maths., General 
SciencBi Social Studies, the community life, the 
Katipai Uishishta Anubhava, and other aspects, having 
2 to 7 minor heads. It luas clearly mentioned in the 
foru/erding note of the Blank that the opinion of the 
respondents mas being solicited for a p:u-ji e of research, 
and therefore, they should feel free and axpress 
clearly their opinion about each of the honda in terms 
of muightage they propose to assign to each of the 
functional aspects of the training programme* A copy of 
the Blank has been appended vide Appendix I. 

3. Weiqhtage to Different Aspects of Training 
P r o c r amm_B 

Having prepared the Blank for ascertaining 
ujeightage to be given to different aspects of the 
application counterpart of the training programme, 
it mas decided to seek opinion of the Instructors of 
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the training programma, it u/as dacidsd to seek opinion 
of the Instructors of nearby STC schools. Incidentally, 
a seminar of the STC instructors from warioua parts of 
the State \ijaa being held at Uidya Bhaiuan Teachers 
Training College, Udaipur from 11th to 15th September, 
1975. It uas,therefore, decided to make use of this 
opportunity. Taking part in it irere Instructors of 
various subjects having experience range of 1 to 15 years. 

In all, 40 instructors luere contacted personally 
and ujero handed over the blank prepared in advance for 
the purpose. The nature of the task in hand ires explained 
to them and they luere told about the relative importance 
of their opinion in this connection. The overall average 
of the percentages as expressed by the instructors luas 
then calculated and tabulated as given beloir; 

TABLE No. I 


HEAIM PERCENTAGES OF THE WEIGHTAGE GIV Lf^i TO EACH 
OF THE APPLICATIO N AS~PECt PE TRAINING” ‘'PROGRAMME 


SI , 

Mo. Aspect 

Weightage in 

Dsrcen t aqe 

Minor Major 

Head Head 

1 2 

3 4 

1. Aoolication Aspect of 

core subject 20 x 


A. Principles of Education x 4 

Q. Educational Psychology ' x 6 

C. Teaching Methods x 5 

D. School organisation 


X 


5 






2. Knoiuledga Aspect of the 

Sub.ject Content 43 

A. Hindi (l-l/III) x 

B. Mathematics (I-VIII) x 

C. Social Studies (I-U) x 

D. Gen. Science (I-U) x 

G. Uraiuing (I-V) x 

F. Optional Subjects X 


X 

1 3 


6.5 


6.5 



3. Community Life 12 x 

A, Hostel Life x 3 

0. Social Service x 3 

C. Community contact x 3 

D, Participation in various 
Functions (celebration 

of Festivals, Anniversaries, 

etc,) - 3 


4. Katipai Uishishta AnuJ^hava 

(So me significant ex perie nces ) 17 x 

A. Efforts for Reducing Wastage x 3 

0. Preadmission - Registration x 2 

C. Enrolment Drives x 2 

D. Evaluation & Examination x 2 

E* Record-keeping ^ x 2 

F. Maintenance of various 

Records etc. x 2 

G. Report Writing x 2 

H. Surveys, Case Studies and 
Action Research 


X 


2 
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V _£_ .5._ 1 

5. Other Aspects 8 x 

A. Work Experience x 4 

(Hobbies and Manual Work, 
and Handling of tools) 

3. Physical Educational Programme x 4 

(Games, Sports, Scouting and 
Guiding and First Aid) 


total WEIGHTAGE 100 100 


The Arithmetic Means thus obtained mere subjected 
to the test of truatujorth;Lnass as indicsted by eminent 
statisticians. In the ujorda of Henry E. Garrett and 
R.3. Woodujorth, ’We do not knouj, of course, the para¬ 
meters of a giwen population. Bub we can, under specified 
condibions, forecast the parameters from ci'r sample 
statistics with a known degree of accurary. The degree 
to which a sample mean represents its poramoter is an 
index of the significance or trust-worthiness of the 
computed sample mean. When we have calculated a 
statistic of the parameter based upon the entire 

7 

population from which my sample was drawn' , Thus, to 
ensure the trustworthiness of the computed means, the 
Standard Deviations and the Standard Errors of the 
means were calculated. The formula for the computation 
of Standard error of mean aa applied in this case, is 

? r~H. E^^Garrett and R.S. WoodwortK. ~ 5t'^'lst'ic's~rn. 

Psychology and Edii^oation. . PP ,104-105. 
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as giuen balouj : 

SE 


k/“F 


ujhere SEj^i = Standard Error of an arithmetic mean 
CT = Standard Deviation 

and N = Number of casee in the sample of judges 


Thereafter, it luas attempted to ujork out the limits 
of the confidence that can be reposed in the parameter 
by the application of R.A. Fisher's fiduciary limits, 

9 

the formula of uhich as quoted by Garrett ; 

Fisher's Fiduciary Limits = M^1.96 SEj^. 

The formula ahcoia that the fiduciary probability 
is 0,95, i.B., the mean population lies ujithin the 
interval M_+1.96 SE|y| and only ,05 of the population falls 
outside of these limits. The various means, standard 
deviations, standard errors and the fiduciary limits 
are as shoiun in the following Table; 


g. ibid P. 185 
9. ibid P. 191 
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table: No. II 

CONFIDENCE INTERiyAL FOR THE APPLICATIBN 
ASPECTS UF THE TRAINING PRQGRAmE 


SI. Aspect 

No * 

Mean 

weigh- 

tags 

M 

Standar d 
Deviat¬ 
ion 

S.D. 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean 35; 

m 

Fiduciary 
limits 

M i 1.96 SE| 

i 

1. Application 
Aspects of 

Core Subjects 

20 

5.0 

0.9 

21.76 4 
18.24 

2. Kncujledge 

Aspect of the 

subject 

content 

43 

13.6 

2.2 

47.31 4 
30,69 

3. Community life 

12 

3.8 

0.6 

13.18 4 
10.02 

4. Katipai 
Uishishta 
Anubhava 

17 

4.4 

0.7 

10.37 4 
15.63 

3. Other Aspects 

B 

2.B 

0.4 

B.7B 4 
7.22 


N.Q. Number of teachers u/ho expressed their 
opinion ! N a» AO 

It is clear from the above table that the 
standard errors of arithmetic means is less than 1 in 
almost all the cases excepting the one related to 
Knowledge aspect of the subject content. The louj 
values of standard ertors of means is clear indication 
of the greater agreement among the opinion of the 
teacher educatora^ Further* R.A. Fisher's fiduciary 
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limits as shoujn in the naxt column of the table, are 
the extent to luhich confidence can be reposed in the 
means and, therefore, the chances are thus 95 in 100 
that the mean population lias ujithin the limits expresaBd, 
’The fiduciary probability', obserye Garrett and 
Woodujorth, 'is .95 that M lies uithin the interval 
1-1 _+1,96 SE^ and .05 that it falls outside these limits'. 
Further, it is also clear from the table that the stan¬ 
dard error of measurement is the highest (2.Z) in the 
case of the Knoujledge aspect of the subject content in 
Hindi, Mathematics, Social Studies, General Science and 
other subjects. This means that the Instructors of the 
STC Schools usre not in much agreement about this aspect 
as they were in comparison to the other aspects of 
the application side of the training programme. This 
divergence in the opinion of the instructors may be 
attributed to the vast experience lag between the young 
and comparatively older instructors. The overall 
inference that could be drawn from the above table is 
that a greater degree of confidence can be reposed in 
the opinion of the teacher educators while evolving 
a criterion for the assessment of teachers actually 
working in the field. 

Un account of the explicit judgement of the 
teacher educators about the weightage to be given to 
major heads, the pirooeduj’e of finding standard 
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deuiatians, standard errors of mean, fiduciary limits 
etc., luas not repeated in the case of minor heads. 

4. Draft of the Questjonnaire- cu m-Test Paper 

ftfter deciding the lueightage to be given to 
different aspects of training programme, it uuas decided 
to prepare the questionnaire-cum-test paper. For this 
purpose, a team of six persons met in the State Institute 
of Education, Udaipur, for 5 days and prepared the 
preliminary draft of questionnaire-cum-test paper. In 
all, 50 items ujore framed in proportion to the ujaightage 
decided bry the team of judges. For the sake of conye- 
nience, items on tuio sections viz., Katipai Vishishta 
Hnubhava and other Aspects of the training programme 
vuere synchronized into one section. Thus, the number of 
aspect-ujise item framed for this purpore ore as folloius: 

^^art ft: Application Aspect of 



Core Subjects 

1 4 

items 

P art 

BrKnoiuledge of Subject, 
content 

13 

items 

Part 

C:Community Life 

9 

items 

P art 

DsKatipai V/ishishta 
Anubhava and other 
Aspects 

14 

items 



50 

items 


The team included the Chief investigator, S-enior 
Research Felloiu; One Research Aastt,, One Retd. 
Researoh Officer, and 2- knovul edge able teacher 
educators from the field. 
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5. Try-out and Final Form Qf QuBstionnalre-cum - 
Test Papar : ' 

The preliminary draft of tha quastionnaire-cum- 
test paper was tried out on 1Q taaohars (6 trained and 
4 untrained) oiorking in Udaipur city or in nearby 
schools of tha city. The basic purpose of this try-out 
was to find out tha language angularities, and to 
ascertain the time-limit required in solving the items 
of the questionnaire. As a result of this try out, 
quite a good number of corrections in the language of 
the items were madei* some of the items were deleted 
and a few items were replaced by new items in the 

questionnaire. The final form thus prepared (Appendix 
II) for the purpose of investigation consisted of 50 
itoms which could be responded in 15D. miDLites'' time. 

II. ADOPTION OF TEACHING APTITUDE TEST . 

It is a known fact that anyone who is to become 
a teacher needs an intellect capable of grasping not 
only the subject content and its place in the curriculum 
but also requires sufficient amount of knowledge about 
aims and processes of education. Even if it is assumed 
that anyone who joins the profession is bright, 
leans readily and assimilates thoroughly what he 
studies, still it remains to be answered if he could 
also teach others well. This aspect of a man's 
personality is- most ifivpbrt-ah^ for dealing with t-he 
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human matarial in the classroom irrespectius of the 
fact that tha parson concerned is trained or untrained. 

In order to knoiu about this aspect of the persona¬ 
lity of the units of tha sample, it u/as decided to 
adopt a standardized Teaching Aptitude Test by 3ai 
Prakash for comparing the aptitude of trained and 
untrained, male and female teachers. This test, 
primarily standardised for measuring the aptitude of 
persons toiuards teaching profession, has ten sub-tests 
and a total of 150 items. Each sub-test contains 15 
items. There is no time-limit for the test, but 
generally the examinees complete the test within 50 
minutes. The Teat has the following areas belonging to 
each of the ten sub-tests. 

1. Coo paratine Attitude ; This trait has been used for 
measuring tho cooperatiue attitude of the teachers to¬ 
wards their taughts, society and the nation. This trait 
is an essential link for the relationship between the 
teacher and the taught, the school and the community, 
and the society and the nation, 

2« Kindliness; The items under this area haue been 

used with regard to the general and partioular■ 

attention of the teacher which is to be devoted 

/ 

for full growth and development of the personality 
of the pupil -and to remove the hudlres and\ handicaps 

in the way of growth afid ddwelopment of ptipil. 

ID. Manual :fbf^Q4ohin¥ ’Tes 'fc by ~3ai Praka'sh 

P. 3-4 , ■ - 
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3. P atiencB t Patience ia an important attribute of 

I 

teacher's personality, as ha uery oftan meets such a 
critical situation luhich needs patience and tolerance 
on his part. 

4. Wide Interest; The teacher is not supposed to 
stick to his ujork of teaching the subjects only, but he 
is also .an active participant in oo-curricular activi¬ 
ties outside tho institution. He luants to see his 
taught groujing physically, mentally, culturally, socially 
and in other aspects alike. 

5. rairnass; This elsmant has been taken in the teat 
to measuru the fairness and itnpar ti ality of the teacher. 
This ia onu of the most essential traits of a teacher’s 
personality, 

6. Moral character : Moral status in thn opinions of 
adults, spocially concerning their adherence to the 
adults standard, have been tried to see through the 
items constituting this area. 

7. Uisciplina ; Disciplin'd and problems of conduct 

in the classroom and elsemhare, and the methods.employed 
in dealing ujith the problems have bean contained in 
this area. 

8. Qptimiam : This trait is more essential in the 
personality of a teacher ea- he is supposed to be 
aliuays optimistic* 
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9 . Scholarly Tasto ; A teacher is aliuays a student in 
the acquisition of knouiledga. He is aliuays thirsty of 
knoiuledge- and as such, items in this sub-test have been 
included in the test luhich measure the scholarly taste 
of the testees, 

IQ. Enthusiasm : Enthusiasm is an important element of 
the personality of a good teacher. The importance of 
this trait has increased very much in the present age. 

III. APniNlSTRATIQIM AND SCORING OF TOOLS 

After finalizing the items for the questionnaire- 
oum-teat paper, and after having prepared the tools 
necessary for the piece of research, the process of 
data collection commenced from 25th March 1976 and 
concluded on 15th May 1976 by the help of the data 

collection team”''. On an average, it uJt.s, noticed that 

* So^a oT the members of the data colie^tTon "te’am came 
across certain interesting episodes; as tho data for 
this piece of research luas collected during the period 
of Emergency in the country. 

a) Almost all the membors bf the team stated that nearly 
25 % of tho units of the samplo under untrained 
teachers got frightened by the members of tho team 
and the teachers concernod concluded that it luas not 
for a piecQ of research but ujas a device'to retire 
untrained teachers. 

b) One of the units under untrained teachers stated, 
"Sir, I have to got my daughter married and there¬ 
after if retired, 1 mould have no objection to it". 

c) Another folloiu teacher at another place said, "Sir, 
today Ihave realised that I uias a fool. Mad I got 
mysolf trained at the appropriate time, I mould 
have not seen this day". 

The interesting phase of all these episodes mas 
that even aftar giving a aeries of explanations to 
them, the units of the ^sample never got convinced. 
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tha unite took nearly tiye and a half hours' time for 
sol^^ing the queationnaire-cum-tost paper and nearly 
half - an-hours time for responding to the teaching 
aptitude tust. It ujas also seen that tha members of the 
data collaction team took nearly 8 to 10 hours for 
collecting information from and about each of the 
teachers selected under the sample. 

Having collected the data from 550 units of the 
sample^ it mas nom of prime importance to decide the 
mode of scoring the questionnaire-cum-test paper. For 
this purpose, a meeting of the team of the same six 
persons, mho prepared the tool, mas called and a clear 
mode of assessment of the tool mas dramn out. The 
teaching aptitude tost mas scored as per instructions 
giuon in the manual of the standard test, 

IW. COnPARISON BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF TRAINED fllNTD 
UNTRAINED TEACHERS 

Having scored both the tools, it mas attempted to 
subject tho data to rigorous statistical treatment to 
find out the comparative difference botmeen the 
performance of tho tmo types of teachers, viz., the 
trained and untrained taachers, ^ince the items 
included in this section ara many in number, the 
fslloming strategy is being pursued to present the 
entire informatian. 
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A. Scoras on Questionnaire-cum-Test paper 

1. Distribution of the scores. 

2 . Homogeneity of the samples. 

3. Comparative study of the scores. 

B. Scores on Teaching Aptitude Test 

1 . Distribution of the scores 

2 . Homogeneity of the sampies 

3. Comparative study of the scores. 

The details of each of the aspects of the above 
mentioned strategy, are being presented beloir: 

A. SCORES ON QUESTIQNNAIRC-CUM-TCST PAPER 

After scoring the uholo lot of questionnaire-cum- 
test paper, section-iuise, such as, knoivlodge of subject-* 
content, application aspect of training, community 
life, Katipaya \^ishishta Anubhava, and other aspects, 
as mell as the scores in entirety mere given different 
treatments depending upon the nature of analysis 
envisaged for arriving at conclusions. The sectio-n- 
ujisQ scores ujere used for finding out the difference 
betiiieen performance of the trained and untrained male 

I 

and female teachers whereas the ovorall scores were 
utilized for subjecting them to various statistical 
T ests. 




1, Distribution of 'the scores 
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Thu'ovorall scords eiS obtained iiiGre subjocted to 
statistical treatment to obtain the desired results 
about the central tendency and the \/ariability of the 
Qi/Grall scores as luall as on each of the strata of 
the sample, This operation luas got done at the Computer 
Centre,Physical Research Laboratory, flhmedabad. The 
main purpose of this operation uuas to see uihether the 
overall samplo selected for the purpose of investiga¬ 
tion had a normal distribution, The various maasuros 
of Central tendency and variability, computed on tho 
scores, are shoiun in the Table No, III, 




MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY OF THE SCORES ON 
QUESTIDNNAIRE-CUM-TEST. 
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The 


basis of 


folloujing Inferences could be draiun on the 
the above table: 


1. The values of Mean* Median, and 
Mode are almost identical. 


2« The values of skeujness are also 

very small (min. .02 and max. 0,.2) 
for each of the strata of the 
a ample. 

The lou) values of the central tendencies of 
the distributions clearly establish that the 
distributions relating to all the strata ef the 
sample are normal. 

Similarly* the measures of 'peakednesa' 
viz.* the kurtosis also denote that various 
strata of the sample are nearing 
mesokurtic. The only distribution relating 
to untrained female teachers seems 




to be platykurtic ujhdroas the rast of the diatrlbutions 
orj nearing mesokurtio. This is really the plus point 
of tho samplos under roferencs. 

2. Homoganaity of tho Samples 

It ujas seen in the prouioua section that as many 
as sGVun strata of the aamplo ujere used to study the 
bohav/iour of trained and untrained mala and famale 
taaohors. Accordingly, it luas quite natural to know 
ujhethGr it ujss reasonable- to belieus that all tho 
constituont units of the samplss hsd tho somo mean and 
all the units of the sample had the same variancs. 

As a matter of fact, there are sov/eral mathods by 
ujhich tho hypothesis =» = --- 0^^ = CT ^ 

can be tasted. The important ones are ; H.D. Hartley's 

method, W.G. Cochran's method, C. Eisonhart, H.W. 

Hostoy, and W.A. VJhallis method, M.S, Bartlett's method, 

11 

and C.M. Thompson and M. Morrington's method. Some 

of tho methods are comparatively sas.y to apply luhereas 

some are very difficult and arithmetically laborious. 

In order to save some of the mathematical labour, it 

luas decided to seek tho computer's assistance, Oiuing 

to certain roasons, the plan of seeking computor's 

fullest assistance could not be materialised and 

therefore,it luaS debldad tb restrict to the, BasiBst 

f 1 . Helen M. Walker and ;^o“'aoph Lev. Statistical 
Infai;.!aoce . P. 191. 
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mGthod of ujorking out the homogeneity of samples^ i.e. 
the Hartley's test, luhereuer possible. 

In uieuj of the comparison of different strata, only 
three strata luere considered proper where the Hartley's 
test could be conueniently used. The strata are : 
trained and untrained mala teachers, trained and untrained 
female teachara, and trained and untrained male and 
female teachers, where only two groups ( K ^ 2 ) whose 
Variances were to be tested. 

Hartley contends that if the largest ratio in a 

set of Variance is not significantly large, none of the 

others can be significantly large. Hartley calls this 
1 2 

largest F-ratio 

F a max 

max. “ „2 

^ min. 

The above mentioned formula has been expounded 

' 13 

further by 0,3. Winer stating that - 

F _ Largest of K treatment variance 
~ Smallest of K treatment variance 

Further, in the recently conducted two studies 

(1972) on 'Robust Tests for Homogeneity of Uariance' 

it was established by Paul Ab Games, Henry B. Winker 

12. itpid, 'ifz ■' ;,.5 • 

13. B,3. Winer, Statistical Principle^ In Experimental 
Design , P, 93",' 






and David A. Probart that *if t'hs population saitiplea are 

platykurtic or mesokurtlc (r C)«5), one should use the 

Bartlett or p-. testa, for finding out, the homogeneity 
in ax • 

oF tests'^ 

Since the three strata under referenca- mere found to 
be nearing mesokurtic or platykurtic, it uias preferred to 
the Hartley's test of homogeneity of variance. The values 
of Hartley's Critical Ratio mere, homever, taken from 
Helen M. Walker and Doseph Lev's book at pages 462-63. 

The results are presented belciu:- - 


14. Paul A. Games, Henffiy, 0. Winkler and David A. Probert, 
Educatfot^ia l and Pa*8^,c.tloJ.aai,Ral WcftaMydii^ent Pp.B67-909 





TABLE No. 11/ 
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It is clear? frcm the abowe table that none 

of the obaerued \/alues of F i.e. 1.21 in the case 

of trained and untrained male teachers, 1^43 ’i-n jthe 

'of' female teachers, and 1.33 in case of ov/erall 

scores, lies in the critical region seen 

from the 95th and 99th percentile values of 
2 2 

F = S mex,/S min. in a sat of K mean squares 
m ax 

1 5 

each based on n Degrees af Freedom • Thus, the 
null hypothesis of homogeneity of variance is 
rejected and it could reasonably be concluded 
that the groups show significant heterogeneity on 
the scores on' questionnaire* cum^teat paper and 
all the strata of the sample are heterogeneous 
rather than homogeneous. 


case 


15. Helen M, Walker and 3o3eph Lev. Op. Cit 
P, 462, 
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3. ComparativB Study of the Scores on QuBstlonnalre - 
cum-tast papar 

Althpugh at the primary institution Isvsl, there ia 
nothing like subject taachersi yet in this effort of 
undoratanding the performance of trained and untrained 
teachers, it luas thought ujorthwhile to knou^ the subjeot- 
ujisa competencies of the trained and untrained teachers 
separately. For this purpose, the method of ujorking out 
critical ratio of testing the significance betoieen the 
mean performance of the tujo types of teachers luas employed. 
Since there are a large number of variables and strata 
of the samples, it has bean attempted to present the state- 
IbvdI comparisons at length and the range-level 
comparisons in brief. The details of each of the aspects 
of comparison are as follows: 

a) State Level Comparisons 

In this effort of comparison, three basic strata 
ijjare found to be useful. They are; Trained and Untrained 
male teachers, Trained and Untrained female teachers and 
trained and untrained Male and Female Teachers. The 
different values of mean,, stendard error of mean in 
relation to trained and untrained male teachers are being 
presented in the following table: 
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It is evident from the table No, \t that: 

^a) the trained male teachers have a clearcut 
edge over the untrained mala teachers in 
relation to their command over the 
subjects like, mathematics, social studies 
and general science. The difference is 
significant at the level of ,0l which means 
that the null hypothesis is straight away 
rejected so far as the mastery over the 
content on the part of trained teachers 
is concerned. 

(b) the untrained teachers, on the other 

hand, establish their superiority over 
the trained teachers in relation to 
their mastery over subjecta other than 
the basic subjects. In rest of the 
pursuits like community life, application 
of knowledge, although the difference 
is not significant yet the trained 
teachers claim their superiority over 
the untrained teachers, and 
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(c) the differen^9 betuieen the mean 

performance of trained and gntralned 
male teachers Is significant in 
relation to their performance in 
'Katipaya l/ishishta Anubhav/a' and other 
aspects of school functioning; the 
trained mass seems to be superior te 
them* 


Thus, by and large, it can be easily 
concluded that the trained mala teachers have 
definite superiority over the untrained male 
teachers in respect of their mastery ever the 
content and mode of school functioning. 

Similarly, on working out different 

9 

stetistiqa regarding the perfermahSie of trained 
and untrained female teachers, the various 
results are as presented in the foileu/lng 
table; 
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Tha folloujing InFerences could be draiun from the 
aboue table:- 

1. Out of nine, aauen critical ratios (5 at .01 level 
and 2 at .05 level) are significant at either of 
the levels cf significance. This means that 
trained female teachers have definite superiority 
over the untrained female teachers. Thus, the 
null hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference betiuean the mastery over the subject 
content and role-playing in school functioning of 
trained and untrained female teachers stands 

raj ect ad. 

2. Only tu/o ratios relating to mastery over Hindi 
language and the subjects other than four basic 
ones, are non-significant, Yet, the trained 
group has an edge over the untrained group in 
relation to their larger mean scores. 

3. On tha basis of the above findings it can be 
concluded that the trained female teachers are 
far better than the untrained female teachers. 

Having compared the performance of trained and 
untrained male and female teachers separately., it traa 
decided to ’compare the performance - of trained and 
untrained teachers oh the whale irrespactive of their 
sex. The statistics thus computed in this context are 


as fallows; 
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On the basis of the abov/e table, the folloiuing 
conclusions can be draiun: 

1. In almost all the cases, the trained teachers have 
emphatically established their superiority over 
the untrained teachers. Although the untrained 
teachers had a minimum of ten yeara' experience of 
teaching primary or upper primary classes, yet 

the trained teachers ujith minimal experience, i,e., 
some of them soon after getting themselves 
trained and some others having one or tiuo years 
experience, superseded the untrained teachers* 

Thus, the null hypothesis that there is no signi¬ 
ficant difference betujeen the preparedness and 
role playing of the trained and untrained 
teachers stands rejected altogether. 

2, The only one ratio regarding the knowledge of 
subjects is non-significant, yet the mean score 
still establishes the superiority of trained 
teachers. 

Conclusively, it can be said that trained 
teachers are definitely superior to the untrained 
teachers so far as the different aspects of 
preparedness of a teacher is concerned. 
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b) Hangs Level ConiDariaona 

In making range lei/al comparigons, if the proce¬ 
dure follouied in the pracQdimg section luas to be 
pursued here, the strata of comparisons uiould have 
been many, hence, for the sake of convenience, it is 
being attempted to put forth only those results ujhich 
expose facts about trained and untrained male and 
female teachersi Further, in order to simplify the 
piocaduis of diauiing lango-uilse inforencss) a sunifiiary 
of the results is being presented in the table NotUIII. 




BD 





ei 

The range-uiise figurea ptassf^t a littla 

diffarant story. The conclusions are as folloais; 

Jaipur-ft.imar Range; 

(a) The untrained teachers oF this range have tried 
to establish their superiority ouer trained 
teachers in relation to their knoiuledge of 
Mathematics, Hindi and other subjects. The 
untrained teachers have also claimed themselves 
superior in leading community life and in 
respect of the application of knou^ledge in 
real life situations. 

(b) The trained teachers have claimed their 
superiority in relation to mastery over 
subjects such as, Social Studios and t^eneral 
Science, in matters of ’Katipaya Uishishta 
Anubhava' and other aspects of the 


curriculum meant for SPWs. 
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(c) 

Thus, it 

could be 

said that the 

untrained teachers 


oF this 

range of 

administr ation 

are superior to 


traine d 

teachers • 



□ c dhi 

□ur-0ikan 

er Ranoo: 




(a) The trained teachers WF this range are superior 
to untrained teachers in matters of knoiuiedge of 
Mathematicsi General Sciencep application of 
knovuledge, Community Life, ancf other aspects of 
STC curriculum. 

(b) The untrained teachers are superior in their 
knoiuiedge of Hindi, Social Studies and other 
subjects taught upto Upper Primary classes, and 
in the matters of'Katipaya Uiahishta Anubhaua'. 

(c) Thus, the trained mass is auparier to untrained 
mass in 5 aapeota in comparison to 4 aspects of 
the untrained mass. 


Udalour-Kota Range: 


(a) The trained teachers of this range are superior te 
untrained teachers in matters af 


- Knoiuiedge of Mathematics 

~ Knoiuiedge of General Science 

- Knowledge of Hln'di 

*- flpplicatio^n aspect of knomaadg,© 

- Katdpaya' «(^rgah,iaation of) 




- other aspects of the training programme 

- and, in living a community life. 

(b) Only tiuo aspects i.s,, knou^ledge of Social Studies 
and other subjects, seem to be the strongholds of 
the untrained teachers. 

(c) Thus, the trained teachers seem to be superior to 
untrained teachers in seven out of nine aspects of 
comparison, 

On the luhole, the trained mass of teachers (16 
ratio) has evidently an edge over the untrained teachers 
(11 ratios) thereby leading to the conclusion that the 
null-hypothesis about no significant difference betiueen 
the tujo categories of teachers stands rejected. 

B. SCORES ON T E ACHING APTITUDE TEST 

The scores obtained on the Teaching Aptitude 
Test mere also subjected to the same treatment as mas 
given to the scores on questionnaire-cum-test paper. 

The basic objective of this treatment mas to know as 
to how fat the teaching aptitude among the trained 
and untrained male and female teachers varies. 

1. Diatribul^ion qf t;he| Sroxes . 

As a first msas^re* tt was decided to know 
whether the dlsirtl!U4i#n of th® acores on the test 
tends tdwdeds ct not* For this purpose. 
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the central tendency and the v/ariability of the scores 
on each strata of the sample ujere got mechanically 
computed by the help T the computer. The v/arious 
statistics related to central tendency and 
variability are presented in the table No. IX. 
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The abov/B table clarifies that - 

(a) the ualuBs of hean. Median and Mode are uery near 
to each other; particularly the arithmetic Mean 
and Median ualuea. 

(b) the valuea of skeiuneas are negligible, and 

the values of Kurtosis are also nearer to 0.263, 
desired for a normal distribution. 

All these Facts establish that the distribution 
under reference la normal and mesokurtic. 

2. Homogeneity of the Samples . 

In order to support and substantiate the finding 
about the homogeneity of the samples, it luas decided 
to apply the Hartley's teat on the scores of the same 
three strata viz*, trained and untrained male teachers, 
trained and untrained female teachers, and trained and 
untrained male and female teachers* The basic objective 
of this operation, as stated earlier, was to ascertain 
whether the samples selected for the purpose of investi¬ 
gation dc not conform to be homogeneous. The Hartley's 
F-ratics as worked out in this case, are as presented 


in T able No « X 




TABLE No. X 

hartley’s TggI' HT- HONDGSWEITY OF THE TRAINED AND UKTR AINED M7JiE AND 

TEACHERS ON THE SPORES ON T7g 
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It is BJidant from the above table that 

none of the observed values of F i.e.t 1.15 in the 

m ax ' 

case of trained and untrained male teachers and 1,09 

in the case of trained and untrained female teachers, 

lies in the critical region (!] *qq) as seen from the 

95th and 99th percentile values of F = / 

max max 

2 

S^in in a set of K mean squares each based on n 
dogreoa of freedom : Therefore, the null hypothesis of 
homogeneity of variance is rejected and thus it can 
reasonably be concluded that the samples show 
significant heterogeneity on the test on teaching 
aptitude. 

Similarly, the observed value of i.e,, 1.05 

in the case of trained and untrained male and female 
teachera combined, further supports the view-point 
that it also does not lie in the critical region of 
the Hartley's F-ratio and hence the null- hypothesis 

= 0 * 3 ^ = -- = CF^^ stands 

rejected and both the strata - trained and untrained, 
of the sample are heterogeneous in nature rather 
than homogeneous* This fact further increases the 
credibility of this pieoe of investigation. 




B9, 


^ • Comparatiy/B Study of the Scores on Taachinq 
Aptitude Teat . 

As pointed out earlier, the scores on the teaching 
aptitude teat comprised the scores on diFferent aspects 
of the aptitude,uiz,, the co-operatiue aptitude, 
kindness, patience, ujide interests, fairness, moral 
character, discipline, optimism, scholastic taste and 
enthusiasm of the' units of the samples. Therefore, in 
the process of analysis of scores on this teat, it ujas 
attempted to teat the significance* betiusen the ouerall 
as ujell as betiueen the tan different aspects of the 
aptitude of the trained as mail as untrained male and 
female teachers. For the sake of convenience, the 
pattern of the mode of behaviour of various strata has 
been maintained to be the same throughout the process 
of compatison of scores. The details of each of the 
aspects of comperison have been given in the folloujing 
p aragraphs. 


* According to the advice of Henery Garrett and 
R.S. Wooduiorth (Statistics in Psychology And 
Education, P. 22^3), the critical ratio should 
be used in such cases luhere the sample size 
exceeds 30, Slnce^ in this piece of investigation, 
each of the strata pf the sample exceeds the 
prescribed number, it utae decided to make the 
comparisons by tuorking out the critical ratios. 
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he different ualiies of lean, standard deiiiationi 
standard error of lean etc., on the scores of trained 
and untrained lale teachers are as folloisi* 



ODMPARAriVE .SmDY OF OJiE SCORES ON T>a.T. OF THS TRZJNED AKD tJWTnr.TWFm mat .nr 
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On the basis of the aboue table, the 
folloujing inference can be draiun! 

There does not seem to be any significant 
difference betuieen either of the aspects of teaching 
aptitude betiueen the trained and untrained male 
teachers* Thus the null hypothesis that there is 
no significant difference between the teaching 
aptitude of mala trained and untrained teachere 
must be accepted* This further means that the 
male teachers serving the Department of Education 
do not have aptitude toiuards teaching irrespective 
of the fact that they are trained or untrained* 

Having compared the scores on different 
aspects of teaching aptitude of male teacheia, the 
procedure oias repeated in the case of trained and 
untrained female teachers. The various statistics 


are as follows:- 
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The Pallouiing inferences dan be dreujn on the 
basis of above table: 

1* The trained female teachers seem to differ 
significantly from the untrained female 
teachers in respect of cdoperativeness and 
moral character - the two chief constituents 
of teaching aptitude. Thus the null 
hypothesis in this case stands rejected at 
the confidence levels of lOI and »05 
respectively* 

2* Regarding other aspects of teaching 

aptitude, the trained or untrained female 
teachers do not seem to differ 
significantly, Henoe the null hypothesis 
stands* 

Further, the various statistics about the 
scores on trained or untrained male and female 
teachers are being presented below with the 
objective of finding significance between the 
Various aspects of teaching aptitude: 
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The abov/9 table reueals that the 
tt'alned and untrained male and fettiale teachera 
differ significantly in respect af cooperatlue 
aptitude and moral character. The leuel o,f 
significance being at .05 level af 
aignifieanoe. 

In rest of the aspect of teaching 
aptitude^ such as, kindness, patience, u/ide 
interest, fairness, diacipline, optimism, 
acholaatic taste and enthusiasm, the trained 
male and female teachera era as godd as 
untrained teachers. 

This leads to the conclusion that barring two 
aspects of teaching aptitude i.e., cooperative 
aptitude and moral character, the teachers working 
in the Department of Education, whether trained 
or untrained, are ratheS neutral towards the other 
gi,ght aspects of the teaching aptitude. 
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2• Ranqs Level Com^ ariam^ 

The baaic purpose of making range-iuise comparisons 
luas to see luhsthar there sxists any significant 
difference betiijeen the aptitude of trained and untrained 
teachera# of various ranges of educational administra¬ 
tion. In this effort, the comparisons ujere made 
between the trained and untrained male and female 
teachers categorized into three strata of the samples,.,’ 
The various statistics alongwith related critical 
ratios for all the three strata of the samples have 
been presented vide Appendix III. It is clear from 
all the. three tables that none of the critical ratios 
is significant at either of the levels of significance. 
This establishes conclusively that so fax as the 

“ p , 1.1,1 

teaching aptitude ia concerned, there is no di^fference 
between the aptitude of trained or untrained teachers, 
touiards teaching pupils in school situations. In 
other ujords, the teaching aptitude does not seem to 

, ■ j 111 ' ' ^ I I ' I , 

hold any relationship with the teachens being trained 
or untrained. 

, I.. L 




CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
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The main objectiue of this chapter waa to deualop 
a criterion for the asaeaament of ptaparedneas of 
teachara, u/hather trained or untrained^ and to see 
uihather there exiete any aptitudln&l differanca betujean 
the trained and untrained tescherat The ouarall 
conclusion which einergea from this effort is that the 
trained teachers differ significantly from the untrained 
teachers particularly from the point of uiew of the 
mastery over the content whereaa there seems to be no 
significant difference between the aptitude of trained 
or untrained male and female teachers working in the 
State of Rajasthan. 






C__H A P T E R 11/ 


CLASSROOM .gCHAUlQ UR Or TEACHER5 i F1AC& APPROACH 

'The role of claaeroom climate is crucial to 
the learning proceas' 

Perkins 

Classroom behaviour of teachersp a tujo-ujay oommu- 
nicotion^ occupies a predominant position in the teach¬ 
ing learning process. It,is this aspect of an effective 
teacher mhich helps in commanding respect and popularity 
in the society as uiell as in preparing the future 
generation of the nation. It is perhaps with this 
viewpoint, sufficient emphasis has been laid on the 
presentation aapect of a teacher in classroom while 
undergoing a preservioe training and perhaps with this 
understanding different methods of teepHing have been 
mode an integral part of the teaohet edubation programme 
in the State, 

The functional aspect of the programme, however, 
preaentaan altogether different point of view. As 
soon as the prospective teachers get a toehold in the 
department, they quickly t'J?V to relapse or they auto¬ 
matical!/.relapse in tp the old rtJt of hackneyed 
class-room practices bidding goQtJibye to all those 
learnt in the 'Shikthak Pjp,a$t'4k9i'han Vid/alayae', 
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The basic reason for such a bshavlour of teachers 
can be attributed to the dominance of the eld rut of 
classroom teaching prevalent among the teachers of 
comparativ/ely longer standing in the department and 
also to tho cleavagebetuieen the theory and practice in 
tho teacher education programme. As such, any analysis 
and description of the classroom behaviour of teachers - 
trained or untrained, using comparatively more sophis¬ 
ticated technique unknou/n to both the types of teachers, 
should provide an interesting information as luell as it 
should pave a fair ground for ascertaining the effective¬ 
ness of teachers in clasaroom situations, Accordingly, in 
this chapter, it has been attempted to have a comparative 
assessment of the classroom behaviour of trained and 
untrained teachers using the technique of FIACS, 

FLANDERS INTERACTION ANALYSIS CATEGORY SVSTEn (FIACS^ 

It is one of the most pou/erful observational 
device to study and recording the verbal class-room 
behaviour of teachers. The entire class-room behaviour 
of a teacher has been peroeivad into ten categories. 

The deecrlption of the oategories on which the tool 
is based ia as given in tha following tables 
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TAdLE NO. T 

aEHA\)IOUHAL categories FDR INTERACTION ANALYSIS UNDER FIAC3 



FEELING; accepts and clarifies the feeling 
tone of the students in a non-threatening manner, 
reelings may be positive or negative. Predicing or 
recalling feeling is included. 

PRAlSE.g OH ENCOURAGES : praises or encourages student 
action or behaviour. Ookes that release tension, but 
not at the expense of another individual; nodding 
head, or saying "urn hm?" or, go on, are included. 

ACCEPTS..OR USES IDEAS Of STUDENTS ; clarifying,building 
or developirig ideas suggested by a student. As teacher 
brings mors of his oun ideas into play, shift to 
Category 5. 

4* ASKS QUESTIONS : asking a question on content or pro¬ 
cedure tuith the intent that a student can ansujer. 


P-ECTURING ; giving facts or opinions about content or 
procedures; expressing his oujn ideas, asking rheto¬ 
rical questions. 

6. GIVING DIRECTIONS *, directions, commands, or orders, 
mitti lilhloh a student is expected to comply. 

7. CRITICIZING OR 3USTIFYING AUTHORITY ; Statements inten- 
ded to change student’ behaviour from nonacceptable to 
acceptable pattern; bauillng someone out; stating ujhy the 
teacher is doing ujhat he is doing; extreme self-reference. 


8, STUDENT TALK-RESPONSE ; talk by students in response to 
teacher, Teecher vnitiatBs the contact or solicits 
student statement. 

5. STUDENT TALK-INITIATION ; talk by students, which they 
inTtiate. If ''o'alling on” student is only to indicate 
who may talk next, observer must decide, whether 
student wanted to talk. If he did, use this category. 


10. SILENCE DR CONFUSION ; pauses, short periods of 

silence, end peri,oda of confusion in which ooipm-uni- 
cation cannot be understood by the observer. 


---■ I ■ . -_ -- ■'-- 

Nate; There is No soale implied by these numbers. ^|ph, number 
is classifioatory; it deaignatea a particular of Communi¬ 
cation event. To write these numbers down during o^bSarVation 
ia to enumerate - not to Judge a position on a seaie-. 




Procodurea of RBcordina 0ba 
1 * PrientatAon to Data Collection Staff 
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Looking to the wast field of ej^ploration and 
the aiza of the sample^ the Dlrectoi^ SIE, Udaipur 
decided to send a team of 11 peraona inataad of sending 
only the Chief Investigator and the Senior Research 
Fellouj for collecting the information. A team of 
enthusiastic and dependable pereons from and outside 
the SIE Udaipur luaa constituted and a rigorous eight 
d.aye orientation programme luas organised in the SIE 
from IDth to 17th March 1976. During the orientation 
programme, much emphasis u/oa laid down on clarifying 
the concepts mentioned herein and to give the maximum 
opportunities of recording class-room bsheviour of 
teachers in various schools of Udaipur city.For organi¬ 
sing the programme, the expertise available in the 
Uidyo Bhau/an Govindrsm Seksario Teachers College, 
Udolpur was made use of to providing training in FIACS 
technique of recording information. 

2. Computation of Inter-Observer Fteliabrlli:<:v 
Before setting out for recording obaerva- 
tions in the field, it was decided to compute inter- 
observer reliability oaaffioients for each of the 
members of the feeism by.jy?sin. 9 , the Scottfcrm^ula 
for finding out coefficipnt pf inter-obea^rver 
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reliability; 


P " P 

■n 0 3 liihara 

“ 1Q0 - p ' 

^ e 

k 

i K raprasents catsgories 

X ■ ^2 

Pq ^ 1*5'' / \p P rapreaenta proportion of 
* tallies falling into 

each category. 

It uias found that the reliability coefficients 
of all the members cf the team ranged from ,75 to .9. 
Unly three out of eleuen members ujero such luhose co¬ 
efficients fell belouj the desirable norm of .0D, As 
such, it Uias adwised that such members should haue 
more practice of obsaruing lessons and they ujould be 
allouied to taka obaerwations only when they acquire 
the desirable target of inter-observer’s reliability 
coefficient to ,Q0. Only on account of this reason, 
the process of data collection mas delayed by a uieek 
or so. 



After getting the members of the data 
collection team trained, the Director of the BIE, 
Udaipur asked the team to set out for data collection 
from the field* Each of the members of the team mas 
asked to complete the mark in the stipulated time. 
Each end every member wa# requ^eted to t.ake st least 


1. _N .K . Oangira, 

an 




in Teacher Eduoatian 
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tiuo stats of obssrv/ationa for ssch, teachisT ssXscted 
under the sample and to maintain the duration of each 
apell to 20 minutes for recording V/erbal intar- 

action* of teachers in claaaroom situations. 

Aa pointed out earlier, the process of recording 
information began on 25th March 1976 and concluded on 
the 15th May, 1976. During this period, 1187 observation 
shuGta For FIACS were got filled in by the members of 
the data collection team. On scrutiny, only 1100 
observation sheuts @ 2 sheets for each teacher, were 
retained and the rests ware discarded due to one reason 
or the other. The details about blasswiae and subject- 
wise observations (1100) taken by the data collection 
team in respect of clasaoe (from ungraded unit to 
class UIII) and aubjecte (languagsi leather Gen.Science, 
Social Studies and otheraj have been ahown in the 
following table: 

* The process of recording obaervations as per 
technique of FIACS was taken as a gimmick of the 
Invastigatcr, by some of the students as well as 
by the teachers selected under the sample. At one 
place, one of the students reacted to it by saying to 
his friend, "Naya Master has gone amgek. He was 
writing numbers at r^hdfem and doing nothing else,” 

The listener aald 4n'#e0|ionss to it, "flaj kal ke 
maater log kart® hi ,kya H^in. Ketehli ky6: to kahhi 
kya?*' 
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It ia clear from the above table that - 
Ci) the maximum number (242) of lessons luere observed 
in relation to the teaching of ungraded unit 
system of teaching in classes I and II combined. 

(ii) the minimum number (64) of lessons uere observed 
regarding teaching of class ^III, 

(iii) by and large, the majority of the lessons (242+ 
100+182+203) revolved round the classes from 
ungraded unit to class V, 

(ivj only 200 observation sheets luere used in relation 
to Qlassaa Ul to UlII, and 
(v; in relation to teaching of various subjects, 

language, science and mathematics occupied the 
top three positions as observed by members of 
tho data collection team. 

Since the STC trained teachers are supposed to 
toach primary classes in the field* tbs majority of 
the obaervationa taken in relation to the teaching of 
primary classsa were thought to be satisfactory for 
the purpose of this investigation'. 

Praparation qf an Int^ra^,tion Analys is na.|tix 

Having received information from ail the 
quarters, it u/aa srtteAptad to prepare matrix 

for getting more inF'cr'm'’a'*ion about the different 
categories of beh^awiour-pbifeerna of tha teachers^' r 
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The preparation of a matrix inuolued the folloiuing 
steps: 

Supposing the coded information is - 
4,6,8,2,5,5,5,5,4,8,3,5,5 

* I3s.qinninc| and closing the obasrv/atians 
Putting 10 at the beginning and at the end oi* the 
series of observations, if the recorders of the obser¬ 
vation forgot to do so. 

Step 2. Forming Paira ^. 

After the first step, the process of forming 
pairs began« The first observation mas clipped luith 
the second, the second vuas clipped uiith the third, the 
third with the fourth, and so on and so forth, till the 
end of the last observation. To make it more understand 
able, the pairs looked like: 

rr-?. Tr?. xr s. m. rrra 

This operation mas repeated for each and every 
observation recorded for each of the unit of the sample 
covered under the exploration. 

Step 3. Tabulating Interatfcion Analyaif Matrix. 

The tabulation of the Interaction Analysis 

Matrix uiaa done by a set method of tabulating the 

information. The ,bf any gf tM pairs 

mas designated the tom and ttva eecgnd number the 
2. ibid. P. 41 —^ 






column. 


In this uj^y all the IDO calls in IDxlD matrix 
had their specific positions in the matrix. 

Having recaiVBd 110D observation sheets concurrinQ 
all the 550 units of the sample, district-ujise matrices 
more prepared by transposing the information into the 
proforma of ujhich mas prepared in advance. Thereafter, 
the range-mise matrices mare prepared and finally, the 
overall super-matrix mas prepared for morking out 
atatu-level results of class-room behaviour of teachers. 
This procadura of preparing matrices mas follomed in 
the case of trained and untrained male and female 
teachers separately. The matrices thus prepared mere 
intar-minglad according to need of the analysis of the 
data. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA ; THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION S 

Since the purpose of this investigation mas to 
estimate the incidence of various types of behaviour 
patterns of trained and untrained, mala and female 
teachers, the analysis mas done by converting the column 
totals of concerned matricaa into percentages. This 
mas dona by dividing the total of frequencies under 
each column by the matrix total and multiplying the 
residue by hundred* 

After this 4t' m#s thought yiorthmhile 

to adopt tuid dlffs'Tent .pedes of analysis, namely, 
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(l) to ujork out tha percentages of the general 
behaviour patterns op teachers - trained and untrained 
as per varioua categories of verbal behaviour in class 
room situaticnSf and (2) to luork out the apodal 
aspects of teacher behaviour in olass-rooin situations 
as pur application of various formulae specified for 
the purpose. 


Thu first mode of analysis mas quite simple as 
it involved iriero computation of percentages of various 
categories of verbal behaviour, such as» accepts 
feulingsi praises or oncourages, etc. (ten in all) 
mhis-roas the second mode of analysis involved the use 
of specific formula to compute variables like, the 
Toacher Talk (T.T.), the Pupil talk (PT), the Silenoe 
or Confusion (SC) etc, (eleven in ali)• The formulae 
thus used for the purpose of marking out these 
variables aro described bolom alongmith their 

3 

definitions ; 


1. Teacher Talk; This is an index of a teacher as to 
mhat extent he speaks in the classroom. It is 
generally denoteb by T.T. 


T.T 


Total of all categofxes 


2, Pupil Talk; It is the ihdax of pdplla aa to mhat 

extent they ih the class,^'conr. This la 

generally denpij^4'to' 'P*T. 

3. ibid'P. to 



3. yilsnce qt conf.qgion: This index gives an idea 
about the Silence or confusion prevailed in the 
claserocai» It ie abbreviated as SC. 

SC ^ loo 

Total of all oategorii 


• es 


4. Teacher Response Ratio: This indicates the propor¬ 
tion of teacher response in the total of that par.t 
of his behaviour ujhich includes an aggregate of 
response and initiation. The TRR is calculated by 
the formula. 


TRp 


CatagoriBa1+ 2 -t- 3 „ 

Categories 1+2+3+$+7 , 


Instantaneous Teacher Rasponaa Ratio: This ratio 
indicates the proportion of teacher response in the 
total of that part of his behaviour which includes 
an aggregate of response and initiation and which 
occurs immediately after the pupils have stopped 
talking. The TRR 69 is calculated by the formula: 

^um of columns 1,2,3,6,7, of rows B,9 
Teacher Question Ratio : This Indicates the 
proportion of questioning, in the total of that 
part of teacher of teacher behgviour uihich 
includes an aggregate oT qd^eeti’cning and 
lecturing. The TQH-,1a'Caioti^l’i^ted IsV tthe 
forrAuia; 





TQR 


CataQOrv 4 
Catagoriaa 4+5 


X 100 


7. Inatantansous Teacher Quastlcn Ratio: This indicat 
the proportion of questioning in the total of that 
part of teacher behaviour luhioh includes an aggre¬ 
gate of questioning and lecturing and mhich occurs 
immediately after the pupils have stopped talking. 
The TQR 89 ia obtained by the application of the 
formula; 


TQR 89 - f Smri of the cells 6-4, g-A'; x 10 0 
(Sum of cells 0-4, 8-5, 9-4, 9-5) 

Pupil Initiation Ratio: This ratio indicates the 
proportion of pupil initiation in total pupil talk. 
It is denoted by PIR and ia calculated by the 
application of the formula - 

««- X 

Pupil steady State Ratio; It is the ratio which 
indicates the proportion of sustained pupil talk 
in total pupil talk. This is abbreviated as PSSR 
and is obtained by the application of the formula; 

PssR - gMm , ot" ^ 100 

Total pupilT talk (i,e. 

total of Date, 8 4 9) 


10.Content orosa Ratio; This indicates the propor¬ 
tion of purely pq.n1;e,nt**orlentsd intJiraotion irv 
the total intS'S^^oMpn^,' .It ‘is ci aa 

CCR and i^ calculated by the ap-pHoation of 
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tha formula: 
CCR » 


(Cataqorlea 4-«-5) x 100 
Total of all categories 


StSQdy Stata Ratio: This ratio indicates the pro™ 
portion of sustained behaviour patterns in tha total 
interaction. It is represented by SSR and is calcu¬ 
lated by the formula: 

cod _Sum of Steady State Celia 
’ FiT tri ' x to^ki ' ^ 

Sum of Steady Stata cells = Total ID diagonal 

cells. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA t PRACTICAL CDNSIDERftTIONS 

Having finalised the theoretical aspects of analysis 
of data« it u/aa attempted to work out the results of 
behaviour of teachers in classroom situations. For the 
sake of conveniencQp the results thus obtained through 
two modes of analyses will be presented one by one 
under two heads: 


A. GENERAL FEATURES OF TRAINED AND UNTRAINED TEACHER 

ggtTAormjff —- 

General features of teacher behaviour were 

envisaged into finding out category-wise percentages 

of behaviours in view of the ten categories putforth 

by Ned A. Flanders^. These perbehtis-g^&a-tiikre 

calculated sepat.@tely ^e0h''-g'f or the 

sample and were od^mspeuiUMEil with the peroehtag-SS obtained 
a. Nh'iT'a". Flanders^ii ^jlalvaioo Teapti dr •’HB>isviour.P'.25 
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by Pareak and Rao® and l/arma and Ansari^ Wharaver 
posaibla, the results obtained in this investigation 
mere also compared ujith the results obtained by Ned. A. 
riandera, Tha results are presented in Table No. III. 


5. 


6 . 

? 


Udal Pareak and T.U.'Rao, 
Pp, 55-7D. 

M#R, Uerma and M.H, Anaari 
Ravieuj, Pp, 


I . R ? wi 9UJ 

» In di an EjjJy &a t Ion al 
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□ n the basis of tha abov/e table» the follouiing 
inferancBs could be drawn: 

1. It is quite evident that teachera in general u/hether 

trained or untrained have (Dade use of the Category 

1 which concerna acceptance of the faalinga of 

pupils. Flanders reports that the incidence of 

this type of behaviour is on an average .05 parcent. 

In view of thia fact, the untrained teachers (.05) 

Beam to have superiority over the trained teachers 

^■03). Thia seems to be a plus point of the 

untrained teachers of the State, Further, the 

incidence of this behaviour of teachers - trained 

and untrained (0.04) is also higher in comparison 

B 

to what has been observed by Pareek and Rao or 

9 

by Uerma and Ansari . This means that the teachers 
of Rajasthan are cognizant of this type of 
behaviour in their classroom situations which is 
a happy going, 

7, Med. A. Flanders, Op. Cit. p, 125 
0. Pareek and Rao, Op, Cit. p, 60 
9. ^erma and Ansari, Op. Cit. p, 30 
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2. Category 2 concerns u^ith praises or encourages. 

The trained teacherg (2.88) seem to hav/a superiority 
over the untrained teachers (2.06). Nearly 3 percent 
of the total time appears to have been utilised for 
the category 2 behav/iour of the trained teachers 
vuhereas this percentage ia 2 in the case of the 
untrained teachers. The ttiachers of Rajasthan (2,63) 
on the luhole > ujhether trained or untrained, seem to 
have their superiority over the teachers as observed 
by Pareek and Rao and by l/erma and Ansati.^ 

3. The trained teachers (l.79) appear to be slightly 
more caraf.ul regarding acceptance, clarification and 
oevelopmant of pupil ideas (category 3) than the 
untrained teachers (1.26). This incidence'of the 
behaviour oF teachers of Rajasthan seems to be 

far from satisfactory in comparison to luhat has been 
observed by Pareek and Rao, and l/erma and Ansari. 
Hoiaever, so far as trained and untrained teachers 
are concerned, the trained teachers claim their 
superiority over the untrained ones. 

4. Putting questions to pupils consumes 9,59 per cent 
of the total time of trained teachers in their 
claseroom ujhereae 11,44 per cent of the total time 
la consumed by the ijintraine'di teauhefe. It appears 

that the untrained teadhera put more questions to 

I'b, Bu'bh arid Sanmaaam', JloiTi'mufU^ •Elaa'arcibm . 

P. 127 
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ths pupi .19 in comparison to ths trainod teachers* 

In other luordsp the untrained teachers giv/e more 
opportunity to pupils to express themselv/es before 

I 

tho class as compared to trained teachers. This 
situation may be on account of the experience of the 
untrained teachers included under the sample. The 
ouerall performance of the Rajasthani teachers seems 
to be dominating in respect of putting questions to 
pupils* in comparison to other teachers observed by 
other irusearchers mentioned above. 

5. Lecturing in eXass-'room appears to be more favourite 
of the trained-teachers (31*24%) in comparison to 
the untrained teachers (29.05%), A little less than 
one-third of the total interaction time is devoted 
to lecturing by the Rajasthani teachers (30.BB%). 

The untrained teachers seem to lay less emphasis 

on it in comparison to the trained teachers. 

6. This Category concerns ujith giving commands and 

directions to pupils. The untrained teachers seem 

to giving slightly more commands and directions in 

comparison to trainsd teachers. The comparative 

porcentages denote a slmiliarity of behaviour of 

% 

the teachers in general. Out of ev>ery hund.red 
interactional eventSf niore than 5 events ocneern 
ujlth giving or directions to the pupils* 
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7* The trained teachara (1.18) seam to use this category 
of bahav/iour, a slightly mora in comparison to 
untrained teachers (l.QI), This bahauiour includes 
criticism and rejection of pupil ideasi justification 
of teacher authority and threats to pupils. The 
teachers'in Rajasthan, in general, seam to use this 
category of bahauiour very sparingly in comparison 
to ujhat Paraak and Rao, and Uerma and Ansari had 
obaerued in their inueatigationa. The untrained 
teachers seem to be more conscious of this type of 
bahauiour in comparison to other taaohars. 

8. Categories 0 and 9 are devoted to pupil talk. The 
pupils appear to be lass participating in the class 
of trained teachers (15,75) whereas they seem to be 
more active in the class of untrained teachers (21.39) 
Incidentally, the behaviour of untrained teachere 
under these catagorias has more proximity to the norm 
expectation of Nad A, Flanders (20 par cant). It is 
also encouraging to note that 3 per cent of the total 
time of the pupil's talk in untrained teacher’s 
classroom is utilised in self initiation, free 
comments, off-hand reTtisrka, unprsdlctable ansiuars 
and novel euggestions wh-dreae only 1.68 percent 
time is ueed for sttdh' purposse in the clasS’*room 
beheviou* of. 

another 'po€®ht' ef ^aaOhers, 
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9. Nearly one-third of the total interaction time seems 
to hav/e been used in silence or confusion by the 
trained teachers mheraaa this percantage arriuea at 
2B.03 in the case of untrained teachers. 

It ia intereating to note that the categories 1 
to 3 correspond to generating a permiaaiva aocio- 
emotional clirnate in the olaasrcom which forma the basis 
of free expression and craatiwe thinking. In the 
present contaxti the trained teachers were found to use 
those behauiour patterns to the extent of 4,70 per cent 
wheroas the untrained teachers used them upto 3,37. 

This shows a clear"cut behavioural difference between 
trained and untrained teachers ahd that the former seem 
to affirm superiority to the latter. 

The sum total of categories from 1 to 7 concern 
with teacher talk. If the entire chunk of teacher talk 
is taken into account, the trained (31,B6) as well as 
untrained (50.58) seem to consume nearly half of the 
whole interactional time. Pareek and <^ao found this 
time to be 54.46, ^erma and Ansari worked out at 54.0 
and Buoh and Senthanam calculated at 89. Flanders 
worked out this time at 68 per cent of the total time 
of classroom interedtiqh. 


11. ibid, P. 49 
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Apparently, from the ualuBa of the classroom 
interactional svents, tharu does not seem to be a 
rumarkable differancs between the behaviour patterns of 
the two categories of teachers. It was, therefore, 
decided to teat the significance between the two sets 
of porcontagea. Tor this purpose, the following 
formula was uaed^^; 


lH 


(P-l - P2) - D 




Where P^ 

and P2 are th 

“*0 - 

(1 + 

jq) 

Where 

p « 

P,N^ . 

P2N2 


+ 

“^2 

and Q » 

100 - P 


N^ and N2 

are the 

two 1 


are the respective percentages. 


With the help of the above mentioned formula, 

the relative values of. P and Q were worked out and 

the significance between the two category-wise 

percentages was tested. The values of CR.(Critical 

Ratio) thus obtained shown in Table No. lU. 

12 . Henry E, Garrati;, itid WooduioE'th, Statiatica 

in Payoholo^y gnd Eduba^ipn , PP 275-236. 
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It is clear frcm the above table that there is 
a significant difference between the olaes-rootn behavicur 
of trained aa well as untrained teacher in relation to 
all the categorise from 2 to 10. excepting category No, 

1 which is related to accepting the feeling of pupils 
in class-room* This means that neither the trained nor 
the untrained teachers are particular about the 
feelings of the pupils while handling class-room 
situations. 

In relation to other categories viz., Praises 
or encourages, Accepts or Uses ideas of pupils, Asking 
questions, lecturing, Giving directions, Criticising 
or Justifying authority, Pupils talk responses, Pupils 
talk initiative, and Silence or confusion, the trained 
teachers confirm their superiority over the 'untrained 
teachers. There la a significant diffsranos (,D1 level) 
between the performance of the two typos of teachers. 

Thus the null hypothesis that there exists no signi¬ 
ficant difference between the class-room Interaotion 
of trained and untrained teachers in Rajasthan 
stands rejected. 

B. SPECIAL ASPE CTS OF TEOCHtH aPUPIL e&HAVlOUB 

,S^a<f8 IrMgt, .EigMUiaia 

Having worked out and discussed, the general 

features of ciassrotirt bshaviout of trained and 
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untrained teachera, it .aa attempted to uK,rk out the 
apeciel aspects of tsecher-pupil behaviour in terms of 
important ratios such as .Teacher talk (T.T.), Pupil Talk 
(P.T.) etc. The basic idea behind finding out all the 
eleven types of ratios mas to see the basic difference 
betujsen certain behaviour patterns of the trained and 
untrained male and female teachers of Rajasthan. 

On the basis of the formulae given in the preced¬ 
ing section of this chapter, eleven ratios mere u/orked 
out. Thereafter, in order to see the significance 
betu/ean the behaviour of tu/o types of teachers, the 
Britical Ratio test was used for this purpose, The 
formula and the mode of calculation of C.R. have already 
bean discussed earlier. The State-level results thus 
obtained are presented in the Table Nr,. \j. 




3Tar.&»IjgVgL OOMPAUaOK OF THE CLASS-1^00M BEH/>VIOUIl OF TR.7aNED 
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The folloiuing concluaiona cart be ^raujn on the 

basis of the abov/s table: 

1. /-ill the behauioural wariables of the trained 
teachers (male and famals combined) differ signi¬ 
ficantly with the untrained teachers. This 
diffurancQ is so significant that there is only 
onu in one hundred chances that the classroom 
behaviour of trained teachers may not differ 
otherujise in 99% chances they are bound to differ, 
This loads to the rejection of the hypothesis 
that there is no significant difference between 
the classroom behaviour of trained end untrained 
taachors. 

2, There are six ratios vi*,, Tessher Talk (TT), 

Silence or confusion (SC)| Teaeher Response 
Ratio (TRR), Teacher Question Rati® (TQR), 
Instantaneous Teacher Question Ratio (TQR 09), 
Pupil Initiation Ratio (PIR), and Steady State 
Ratio (SSR) whioh ape ft'9|n4tuds in 

the case gf tpained in ffpmperispn 
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to thu ratios obtainad for untrained teachars. 

This Further leads to the conclusion that 

(a; the trained teachers talk slightly more in 
class-room in comparison to the untrained 
teachers. 

(b) the silence or confusion is inors in the 

classroom of trained teachers in comparison 
to the class of untrained teachers. This may 
be due to the fact that the untrained toa'chers, 
having 10 years experience, might have less 
authoritarian behaviour in comparison to 
the young trained teachers. 

^c} The Values of TRR, TQR, and TQR 09 are much 
higher in comparison to the values obtained 
in the case of untrained teachers. This 
means that the questioning and the 
proportion of teaohor response 
in the toial of that of the 

teacher bohiiviowr uihich o?o 0 ijra 
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ImiTisdiatGly after the pupll$ have stopped 
t-.Iking, etc., are definitely more in the case 
of trained teachers in comparison to the 
untrained teachers. 

d) Regarding pupild talk* it is surprising to 
note that the value of P.T, (Pupils' talk) is 
ttiore in the case of untrained teachers in 
compariaon to trained teachers. This finding 
is in rovorse order in comparison to the 
finding vuorked out by Jangira (1975) 
a) Similarly, the values related to TQR 09, P. 
S.S.R., C.C.R. are higher in the case of 
untrained teachers in compariaon to trained 
teachers. This leads us to the conclueion that 
the untrained teachers are more prone to purely 
contont-oriented interaction in comparison to 
the trained teachers. The sustained pupils 
talk and the teachers response after pupils 
have stopped talking are also more in the 
case of untrained teachers than In comparison 
to the trained teachers. 

In order to make the distinction betuieen trained 
and untrained teachers more olaar it mas decided to 
present all the eleven ihi^eessHsional vat^ia'^lee in the 
bar graphs* In this pitt-empt# the fellowinf diistino- 
tion can be vlvldJi.y j&en«% 0 tsweeA" tHe, idtel^otional 
patterna of the taao of teeoherej 
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The above graph reveals the folloujing factsl 

1. Out of eleven ratios, six ratios are such as 

they reflect upon the superiority of trained 

teachers over their untrained counterparts. The 

ratios are : Teacher talk (TT), Silence or 

confusion (SC), Teacher rssponse ratio (TRR), 

Teacher question ratio (TQR) Instantaneous 

Teacher response ratio (TRR 89) and Steady State 
Ratio (SSR) 

2« Only one ratio i.e., the Content Cross Ratio 

(CCR) is exactly the same for trained or untrained 
teachers. This means that the interaction taking 
place in the classroom of either of the teachers 
is purely oontent-oriented. 

3* Only three ratios i.e., Pupil talk (PT), Pupil 
Initiation Ratio (PIR) and Pupil Steady State 
Ratio (PSSR) are such as the untrained teachers 
claim their superiority over the trained teachers. 

Qy and large, it is explicitly clear that the 
trained teachers have definite superiority over the 
untrained teachers. 

After clearly identifying the distinction 
betuieen the classroom verbal behaviour of trained 
and untrained teachers of Rajasthan, it uas thought 
proper to comp’ara the claS''S'"room profiles of trained 
or untrained teaettere df Rajasthen u/ith the 
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profiles-drawn by the other reaearchers in the field 
of claea-rootn interaotion. For this purpose, the 
results obtained by Buch and Santhanam (l97l), Werma 
and Anaari (l975j, and Nad A. Flanders (197D), luere 
made the fundamental basis of comparisons. The basic 
idea behind presenting all the elev/en ratios is intended 
to give an idea of the balance of teacher initiation 
and teacher response as also or pupil initiation. 

Thus, the results obtained by various researchers are 
aa tabulated in the Table No. UI, 
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On the basis oF the aboue table, the Folloiuing 
inferences can be draujn in respect of the classroom 
interaction of the profile of teacher in Rajasthan 
and other profiles prepared by other researchers; 

1, The teacher of Rajasthan ujhethar trained 

or untrained, has been observed to be taking 
nearly half of the total intaraction time, 
the percentages being 51.04 and 50.61, uihile 
the Flanders, and Buch and Santhanam's norms 
are 68% and 69% respectively. Of course, 
the results of this investigation are 
someujhat closer to the results obtained by 
Verma and Ansari in their investigation, 

2, The state of silence, ujhether productive 

or non-productive, is highest in the case of 
trained teachers (32.30%) than the untrained 
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toachurs (28,03%) as (uall ag in comparison to 
tho norma putrorth by Flandsra (12.0), V/arma and 
Anaarl (20,50) and Buch and Santhanam (12.60), 

On the contrary, the proportion of pupil talk in 
tho case of trained teachers of Rajasthan is the 
lou/eat (15,76) in comparison to all the studies 
referred to aboue. This is of course, a negatiue 
point of the trained teachers of Rajasthan, This 
gives an idea of a suppressive atmosphere in the 
class^room. 

3 • The ualue of TRR (Toacher Response Ratio - 42.77) 

in this investigation is in close proximity to the 
Flanders (42.00) and Uerma and Ansari (42.65). 

This means that the class-room behaviour of 
trained teachers in rolation to teacher’s 
response to pupils is as good as that of an 
American teacher. It is more than an indirect 
behaviour. 

4, The TQR (Teacher Question Ratio) clearly 

indicates that the class-room interaction of a . 
trained teacher often seems to be flooded by 
a set of quesilbhs Ih* com^pariso'n to the other 
norms established bf- the celbbrated ees’earchers 
in the'fieldbl' 'the 

trained' teachers'SBein'''% 0 ' but on ah average of ' fe'** 
quostlch afteJF every 2^ minutes of lecture. 




One of thG intareating aspocts of teacher-pupil 
Intoraction Involuaa a study of hcuj a teacher 
ruacta ImmadiatBly after the pupils have stopped 
talking. In this investigation, it luas found that 
out of the total tendency of folloiuing pupil talk 
by response bohaviour or initiation behaviour, the 
trained teachers follouisd it 60,08 par cent of time 
(TRR Q9) by rcjsponsG behaviour (Flanders - 60, very 
close proximity to it), and inversely, 39,92 per cent 
of tiniQ by initiation behaviour, Like-iuise, out of 
tha total tendency to folloiu it by questioning' or 
leoturs, the trained teachers folloiued it 62,11 
par cent of time (TQR 89) by questioning and 37.09 
per cent of time by lecture. Tha TQR 09 ratio has 
proximity utlth the results obtained by Uerma and 
An sari (1975). 

The PIR (Pupil Initiation Ratio) is the index of 
pupils' Inltative, In this piece of research the 
PIR mas found to be 10.66 (Werma & Ansari 10.97). 

It is really revealing to note that 89 per cent of 
the total pupil talk is utilised in response to 
pupil-teachers' s. or pommands and, is 

oharaotsrlasd by,, ra,ading the text. 

On the contifbi'y# rieS-ier,*,,. ttiis Ja.tio to be 

34.00 and Buoh and Santbenam expect to be at 21,80. 
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That may unttainad taachara of Rajasthan ars 
slightly battar than tha trained tsachera* 

7. The cantant-ctoaa ratio (C.C.R.) is a clear index 
of the type of a clasa-room interaction. In this 
piece of research, nearly 53 per cent of the total 
interaction in the classes of trained teachers uiaa 
purely content oriented as against 55 per cant as 
report by Nod A. Flanders (1970). 

B» Tho BSK (steady State Ratio) clearly indicates 

that nearly 60 per cent of the total pupil talk mas 
found to belong to steady stats celle 8-B and 9-9, 
Thia suggoata that the shift of behaviour patterns 
from ono category to another mas vary alom. 

9. Like-mise, the value of PSSR (Pupil Steady State 

Ratio) indicates that the ratio in relation to the 
trained teachera (50.75) la quite in contrast to 
the untrained teachers (21.40). Moreover, it is 
close towards tha norms established by Ned A, 
Flanders and Verma and Ansari, 

Thus, after finding out the class-room interaction 
variables in relation to trained and untrained male and 
female teachera and after having compared the results 
with tha eatabliahed norma Qf class-room interaction, 
it mas decided to work out the same ratios sdo-ut two 
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ol^hQi: strata of the samplas ulz* Stata^leUBl traln&d irialo 
Va* untrainad mala teachscs and Stata-laval trained 
fenialu va* untrained female teachers uiith a v/ieiu to 
finding out luhether there exists any difference betiueen 
tho cleiBs-room parformance of 3*x-ujiee trained and untrained 
taochers* Thereaftari it mas aimed at finding out the 
significance between the two types of ratios obtained on 
the two categoriaa of teaohera. In this operation, the 
results 30 obtained ate as presented in Table UII. 




LEVEL OOMPARiaON OF TKS CLASSROOM BEHAVIOUa OF T RAIKSD AFD UNTRAINED MALE AND 

FSHALB TEACHERS ~ 
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The folloujing inKarencas can be draiun frofu the 

above table: 

1. It ia clear rrom the above table that there is 

a significant difference betujeen the classraom 
behaviour of trained and untrained male teachers. 
Out of the eleven ratios, the significant 
difference exists betujeen nine ratios. This 
finding rejects the null hypothesis that there 
oxists no significant difference betiueen the 
clase-room interaaction of trained and 
untrained male teachers, 

A. Similarlyi in the case of trained and untrained 

female teachers, the significant difference 
exiata in the case of seven ratios at the .01 
level. The difference between two ratios i.e.. 
Teacher Talk (TT) and Steady State Ratio (SSR) 
ie significant at the D.05 level of 
significance. This means that in 
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thii CQSB of famalo teachers, the difference betiueen 
the trained and untrained teachers at tuio stages 
of buhavlour is significant in 95 per cent cases 
uihoroas in the case of male teachers it is 
significant in all the nine stages of behaviours 
at thu level of «01 level of significance, ito, in 
99 pur cent cases, 

3, In both the cases of ccmpsrlson batuuoan trained 

and untrained teachers, there are only tujo ratios 
uihich are ncn-aignifioant, In the case of mala 
toachers, the ratios are - Teacher Talk (TT) and 
Teacher Respcnso Ratio (TRR) ivhereas in the case 
of female teachers, the ratios are- Instantaneous 
Teacher Response Ratio (TRR 09) and Dontent Cross 
Ratio (CCR)* The implications of all these 
ratios have already been made clear in the preoeding 
section of this chapter. Hence no further 
exposition is nooded here. 

On the basis of the above findings, it can very 
ujull be concluded that the trained teachers u/hether male 
or female establish their aupefiptlty over untrained 
teacheis particularly in relation to the clase^room 
intoractlon patterns of behav-idfur. 



4 
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2* Ranqq iBvel CoitipafiaDna 

Having oumpared the State-level class-room 
Intiuroction variables regarding trained and untrained 
taachurSf it u^as proposed to compare the class-room 
biihoviuur oF range-level teachers. As pointed out earlier* 
ujhpj^n the dote on this investigation luas being collected* 
thoro utere three educational ranges in the State* namely* 
the Claipur-Ajmar Range* the Sodhpur-Bikanor Range* and 
the Udaipur-Koto Range. Therefore* For range-level 
compnrlaon of trained and untrained male and female 
teachora* four possible strata of comparison mere Pound 
to oa usaPul for tho purpose oF this invoatigation. The 
strata aras 


a) Trained (Mole 4 Female) vs. Untrained (M4F) Teachers 

b) Trained Male vs. Untrained Male Taaohers 

c) Trained Female vs* Untrained Female Teachers 

d) Trained Mala vs» Trained Female, Teachers. 


After luorking out all the range-iuise eleven ratios 
for the above mentioned strata of the samples, it u/aa 
decided to aee the difference bstmeen tho ratios 


statistically by the appligfttlort of the critical Ratio 
Tuat * 


k ’^>4 < u*- 


In this 

relation to the fltst, ei^rdtalof the sample viz. the trained 
(mala and female). V'S ^nd female) 

teachers, have 






TABLE KO* VIII 

RA£KjB-WISS CDMPJgtISOM OF ClASSaDOM gSHAVIOUR OF TRAIKBD & UKTRAINDER TSAChS.^ 
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On thil basis of the above tabXe, the folloujing 
infwroncws can ba dramn; 

RoQaPding 3aipur**Ajmer Range, eut ef the eleven 
ratios^ the difference batu/sen 7 reties ars 
significant at the «01 level of significance and 4 
ratios aro non-significant, 

2, In thu Case of 3adhpur-8ikaner Range, the same 

results havu beon obtained as luotked out for Jaipur 
Ajmor Rango, The same number and the same ratios 
aru significant as ujell as non-significant. 

3« In thu casu of Udaipur-Kota Range, 3 ratios (TT, 

TQH and CCR) luero found to be non'-significant and 
tho raat 8 ratios significant- 7 ratios at 0,01 
love! and the only one ratio (SSR) at the .05 level 
of significance. 

Rogntdlng other throo strata of the samples, the 
same type of results 'Utere worked out and tables were 
propared* Howouarj for the sake of drawing infdrencssfrom 
the three tablosf the following exercise was regarded 
as ussfult 
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The above table revaalg that out of 99 values of 
critical ratios computed to finding out the significant 
diPforonoe betu/aen the claaa-room interaction of range- 
ujisu trained and untrained teachers, 67 ratios luera found 
to differ significantly (64 at ,D1 level of aignificance 
and 3 at •05 levol) and the rest 32 ratios mere found to 
be having no difference betuieen the trained and untrained 
toochors. ThtruPore, by and large, it can be conveniently 
said that the trained teachers have definitely fared better 
in relation to class-room Interoctlon rather ■'ithan tho 
untrained teachers* The basic reason i_e that two-third of 
the intoraotion traits of trained teachers differ 
significantly Prom the untrained teachers as convincingly 
put forth by this Investigation. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

In this chapter, it has been attempted to study the 
cl ess-room behaviour of teachers using the technique of 
FIACS. In this effort, It was aimed at presenting the 
precodure of recording observations, mode of preparing 
interaction analyeis matrix, analysis of data, and to 
presenting e comprehansivo study cP tho class-room 
behaviour of trained and untrained male and female teachers* 
An effort was also made tc view the results of this 
investigation vis-a-vis the results obtained by the 




culubratQd rGSGarcheta in tha Tiald of class-raotn 
inturaction. Finally, it mas attompted to present the 
strat.‘3*>ufis9 diacriiTiinating aspects of class-room behav/iour 
patterns oF the trained and untrained teachers oF the 
St!:'!te as uiell as of the teachers of three educational 
rcngtaa of educational administration of the State of 
Rajasthnn* In the next chapter* it mould be attempted to 
present on appraisal of teacher bahawiour as seen 
through the traditional approach of observing lessons in 
class-room situations. 






CHAPTER \l 


CLASSROOM BEHAVIOUR OF TEACHERSi TRADITIONAL APPROACH 

Th& Eolation betuiosn studsots and taaclisrs 
Is a crucial factor in the teaching process 
and must be considsrad an important aspect 
of methodology' 

Haooertv 

Having seen the parformance of trained and 
untrainad taachsrsii applying a comparatively neui technique 
of FIACS, it u/03 decided to study the class-room 
buhaviciur of teachers through the traditional approach 
of suporuising and examining practice teaching lessons of 
STCa students* The basic objective of this effort ujas to 
suu whether there exists any difference in the opinion of 
the supervisors even if the traditional approach of 
studying olasB-room behaviour of trained and uqtrained 
teachers is pursued. Thus, the present chapter presents 
description of the construction of tool for studying 
claes-rojm bohoviour, its administration, its scoring 
and finally the comparative study of the behaviour of 
trained and untrained teachera of the State of Rajasthani 
The entire chapter has been 'structured into the fcllowing 
major heads: 

, >« V 'v V ' ' •'t ' 

I * Conatruotlon of Observation Schedule* 
lI*Clasa-rojm Behaviour qf Trained and Untrained Teachers. 
III.Concluding 5tateM®nt, 
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The detaila abgut each of tha above mentioned heads 
ore baing given in the follouiing sectiona of the report: 

I . CQNSTRUC TigN DF DB.SERKflTIQN SCHEhULT 

It ia a uiell knoun fact that the traditional 
approach of observing lesaons of student teachers repeats 
the off-boat points, like, the introduction, the 
dovol.ipmant of loason, the technique of questioning, the 
maatury ovur the content, use of teaching aids etc, 
Thoreforo, it luaa thought u/orth—ivhilo to give due place 
to all auch points in the obaervotion schedule to be 
prepared for this piece of investigation. The basic 
points folloujed for tho purpose of preparing the 
obseruotion schedule are mentioned belouj: 

1. Preliminary Draft of the Schedule 

In order tu prepare the preliminary draft of the 
observjtijn schedule, the personnel available in the 
State Institute of Education, Udaipur, were best mobHiaed 
for soliciting their opinion about various facets of 
lesson supervision. Out of the 12 Gazetted Officers of 
the SIE, 6 had the experience of teacher education ranging 
from 2 to B years* Therefore# 3 speils of meetings ujers 
arranged for a threadbare discussion of the varied 
aspects of teSChera with a viem 

to striving at itajor aspeota of olasS-^room supervision 
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and Qbaervatlon. Finally, it maa dacided to divide the 
Qbaarvation Schedule into sight major heads viz., 
Introduction of the Issson; Development of the lesson; 
Technique of questioning; Mastery over the content; 

Use of Teaching Aids; Personality of teacher and class^ 
room climate; Evaluation of the lesson; and classroom 
Interaction. After this effort, the basic points to be 
kept in mind luhila observing the lessons of the teachers 
wore spelled out. At the end of this effort, a preli¬ 
minary draft of the observation schedule mas prepared 
for observing the classroom behaviour of teachers. 

2* 0010100 of Experts 

After preparing the preliminary draft of the 
Ubservation Schedule, the draft waa handed over to four 
experienced teacher educators including readers and 
lecturers of Vidya flhau/an Teachera Training College, 
Udaipur, and four teacher educators of STC Schools, for 
getting their opinion about the items included in the 
echedule. The basic objective behind this effort mas 
to ascertain whether any of the important points mere 
mlsaing and to correct the minor flams in the language 
of the items of the sohe.bMie- 

3. Final DrafA,. 

In view of the oonatruotive auggestipne, the 
experts^ ,thS preliminary draft of the ephedula ujaa 




revittad and Improuad particularly in relation to the 
language ambiguitias. A fem Itama mere also added to 
soma oF the aspects of the observation of teaching 
laaaona by the teachers selected under the sample for 
tha Investigationk The final draft of the schedule thus 
prepared contained the folloujing number of items under 
each of the major heads: 

Sl«No* Aspect of obaeruation No* of 

. ____________ 11 em 3. 


Ik Introduction to Lesson 

2* Development of the Lesson 

3k Technique of Questioning end 

Questions 

4« Mastery over the content 

5» Use Of Teaching Aids 

6. Personality of the Teacher 
and Classroom climate 

7, Evaluation of the Lesson and 
Homs assignment 

8k Teacher-Pupil Interaction 

Total 


2 

7 

7 

6 

IB 

11 

B 

ID 

69 


The final draft of the schedule thus 
prepared vuas stencilled and cyolostyled* A copy 
of the draft has been appended vide Appendix r- I 
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BCHfiVlOUR DF Tft AlNtP 4 UNTRAINED TEACHERS 

A» pointed out in prai/ioue chaptars, the prooeaa 
of data coilection oommenced from 25th March 1976 and 
concluded on the 15th May 1976. The observation of olasa- 
room behaviour of trained and untrainad teachers was 
one of the facets of the entire process of data collec¬ 
tion. The important piocea of information about ohsar- 
vation of lessons, numerical weightage to different 
itume for facilitating comparisons between the behaviour 
of trained and untrained teachers art given beiow: 

1* Qbsorvatlon of L^s^ons 

In order to coUect data through this tool, it 
was decided to observe the teaching behaviour of the 
teacher concerned for one full period of his teaching 
and to record the observations in the Observation Sche- 
duio. Thus in all 550 lessons were observed* The 
details about the number of lessons of various ciaaaes 
and various subjects dte presented in the following table.* 




BJECT-WlSg taJMBEft OF LESSORS OBSERVSD FOR THE IKVESTIGjg ION 
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It ia Bvldant From the aboue table that*. 

{i) the number of lessons observed in 

relation to primary classes is 412; 

(11} the number in the case oF upper 
primary classes is 133, and 

(ill) the number of lessons observed in 
relation to secondary classes is 
only 5. 

Tha basic idea behind organising preservice 
training programme ia that the teachers concerned 
may meet tha requirements of teaching classes upto 
Upper Primary stage of schooling. Thus, the 
number of leaBona upto the Upper Primary stage 
arrives at 545, u^hioh ia quite an appreciable 
number of lessons to be observed for this piece 
of investigation. 

2* Numerical Welohla pa td Items 

It is 'evld^rt't sohadule that the 

opinion of the obsar.uer was solicited on a three 
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point seal®, l.a., Abaolutely dona. Partially 
Pona and Not at all done by the unit of the 
sample, about each of the items of all the eight 
facets of observation. In order to quantify the 
opinions, it vuaa decided to assign 3 credit 
points to 'Absolutely dona', 2 points to 
'Partiallyr done’ end 1 to 'Not at all done'. 

This u/ay the scores on each of the facets uiere 
worked out and ware subjected to statistical 
operations to find out the significant difference 
between the behaviour of trained and untrained 
male and fdmaie teachers Included in the 
sample. 

g,Q„rn,P.aF^i ,g ghpy ^pur 

Trained ar^d Untrajj.ned Teachers 

After working out the aspect-wise 
scotea on the observation schedule, it 
was deoided to wdtk, out the 




central tendencies of the scores. For making 
comparisons easy, it luas aimed at finding out the 
cribicsl ratios betiueen the mean scores on each of the 
aapscta of obserwation of the trained and untrained 
male end female teachers. Since the \^ariables and the 
strata of the samples are large in number, it mas 
thought worthwhile to present only the State-level 
comparisons in the main body of the report and the basic 
results in a composite form about the range level 
comparisons* The details of each of the aspects 
of comparison are as follouia: 

a) State-level Comoariaons: In this effort, the 

same three strata of the samples viz,, trained and 
untrained mala teachers} trained and untrained female 
teachers; and trained and untrained male and female 
teachers, were made the fundamental basie of comparisons* 
Tho different values of mean, standard deviation, 
standard error of mean in relation to trained and 
untrained male teachers are presented in thsL foU-oulinQ 




CSASS-ROOM BEHAVIOUR OF TftflINED AND UNTSAINED MALE TEACEHERS 
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The above table points out that:- 

1. The claas-room bahauiour of trained male teachers 
differs fllQnifioantly from the classroom behaviour 
Of untrained teachers particularly in relation to 
the introduction of Lesson, the development of 
Lesson, the technique of questioning, use of 
teaching aids, personality and class-room climate, 
class-room interaction, and mastery over the 
subject. Since the statistical means, and standard 
deviations on the scores of trained teachers are 
comparatively larger than the Same values on the 
scores of untrained teachers, it can very luell be 
concluded that the trained male teachers are 
definitely superior to untrained male teachara of 
the State. In other ujords, the pre-service teacher 
training programme has a definite bearing on the 
paraonnel who undergo professional training for 
teaching in claasroomr Turthar, the null hypothesis 
that there is no significant different betu/een 
the classroom behaviour of trained male and 
untrained male teachers stands rejected, 

2* So far as the evaluation of the lesson ia concerned, 
the untrained teachers seam to be as good ae 

the trained ma^ti' There .is no aiQrii^icant 

diffBren>oe oiass'rob'm ^eh'S-viouT in 

to the avaluation of lesson by the two eatagoriea ^ 
bf teache.tft-* > 


' f 
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3i Out oP the eight critical ratios^ six rations 

atd significant at the *01 level of significance, 
one at the 0,05 level of significance, and only 
one ratio is non^aignificant. Thus, it can be 
emphatically stated that the trained fliale 
teachers are definitely superior to untrained 
male teachers particularly in relation to class¬ 
room behaviour of teachers. 

Regarding trained and untrained female teachers, 
tho same procedure of ujorking out different statistics 
m$ repeated. The various results are presented in 
the fallowing table;- 
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The above table reveals the folloiuing 
f acts:- 

In The trained female teachers are superior 
to untrained female teachera in relation 
to introducing the lessons to pupils* 
developing the lesson in the classroom, using 
teaching aids and evaluation of the lesson. 
One of the critical ratios Is significant at 
the 0,01 level of significance, and the rest 
three ratios are significant at the 0.05 
level of significance, 

2, The observers recorded that there is no 

significant differenoe batiueen the behaviour 
of tujo categories of rsmale teachera in 
relation to technique of questioning, mastery 
over the subject, personality , classroom 
climate, and classroom interaction, Thus, 

, ' I 

it ceh be Concluded that the tj:ainsd female 
teachers are at par ^;ith the untrained 


female teachers* 




3 


Out oF the Bight critical ratios, four 
ratios are significant at oithsr of 
the levels of significance and four 
are non-significant. Thus, no conclusive 
result Can be drawn on the basis of these 
results in relation to the trained and 
untrained female teachers. 

After comparing the classroom behaviour 
of the trained and untrained male and Female 
teachers separately, it was decided to compare 
the classroom behaviour of trained and untrained 
teachers on the whole, irrespective of their 
sexes. Thus the values of mean, standard 
deviation, and standard error of measurement so 
obtained in the case of trained and untrained 
male and female teachers are as presented in 


the following table: 
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The above table ravaals that the trained teachers 
have established their superiority over the untrained 
teachers in all the aspects of observations of class¬ 
room behaviour of teachers* Out of the eight aspects 
of classroom behaviour of teacherS) four aspects differ 
significantly at 0.01 level of significance and the 
rest four at the 0.05 level of significance. Thus, it 
can be conclusively said that the preaervice training 
programme has a definite bearing on the classroom 
behaviour of teachers. The null hypothesis that there 
ie no significant differetica betuieen the classroom 
behaviour of trained and untrained male and female 
teachers stands rejected. 

b) Range-Level Comparisons 

As pointed out earlier, the strata of comparisons 
at range level vuould have bean many, it mas thought 
morthu/hlle to putforth only those results which reflect 
on the classroom behaviour of trained and untrained 
.male and female teachers combined. For the sake of 
convenience, it has been attempted to present a critical 
appraiaal of the net results depicting significant 
and non-signifioant- behaviour of trained 
and unttairted rii^aite #^;d teachers. This effort 

is likely to reflect upon sum total impressich pF 
the observers, about the class-room 
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Tha above table teflacta the folloiuing facts; 

U Regarding Jaiput-Ajmer Range of administration. 

Pour critical ratios are significant (? at .01 level 
and one at >05 level) and four ratios are non¬ 
significant. 

2* In the case of lodhpur-Bikaner Range, seven 

ratios are non-significant and only one ratio is 
significant at the .05 level of significance. 

3» In tha third Range, i.a., Udaipur-Kota Range, 
the situation of Gaipur-AJmer Range repeats as 
it is. Four ratios are significant (3 at .01 
loual and 1 at .05 level) and the test four 
ratios are non-^signifleant. 


dy and large, there does not seem to be a clear- 
cut trend in tha clasa-room behaviour of trained an ■ 
untrained male and female teachers when range level 
comparisons are made. As such, it is difficult to 
state anything in positive terms so far as the range 
level analysis of the class-room behaviour of 
trained and untrained teachers is concerned. 


III. 


CONCLUDING BJM 



In this chapiat; it has been attempteej to 
present a panoraifla of the impression gathered' by 
tha observers pP tbe olassrpdw behaviour of trained 
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l«g., 11 h.. 

t«. 1..1 lh.t n, ^ 

tyorac off, in their claaarooni behaviour than the 
untrained teachera. In Pact, they are better. They 
have dstafailahed their superiority over the untrained 
tuachora in raiation to the classroom behaviour, even if 
judQud from the traditional pattern of observation of 
classroom teaching. The next chapter, mill be devoted 
to prosenting a panoramic viem of the supervisore 

about the behaviour patterns of the trained and untrained 
toachers of the State, 




I 




PERCEPTION OF SUPERWISQRS : A WIEW POINT 


’The ability of a teachet to behave in specified 
mays luithin a social atituation in order to 
produce empirically demonstrated effects approved 
by those in the environment in luhioh he functions’ 

Bruce 1. Biddle 

The main purpose of this chapter is to present 
the perceptions of the supervisors , namely^ the 
headmastera* the Sub-deputy Inspectors/Education 
Extension Qff’icerSf of the trained and untrained 
teochara working under them. This also purports to 
know whether the superi/isory staff finds any difference 
in the working and role-playing of trained and untrained 
teachora* Therefore, in this chapter, it has been 
attempted to present the dbdbriptidn about the develop¬ 
ment of the tool for perbeptory assessment, and the 
diactinction about the behaviour of the two types of 
teachers as perceived by the supervisory staff of the 
different areas of Rajasthan. 


TOOL FOR THE ASSESSflE NJ OF PERCEPim 

Developing a tO,Q,i.„fpr the assessment of percep¬ 
tion of th^e inussti” 

gatota. The baaib re.agO'n wfes that th# dimensions 



included in th, duperdUor.^ dole dPd nen, m number 
and thd tool oonatruotoioodrd roqulpod to profoas 
payobologlo,! papraatlon pnd statlptlcal refineoant for 
the dovolopoant of auoh a tool. Uaually, tha aupardiaora 
ooma aoroaa tha teaohing-laarnlng aituation,, „aatary 
ovBr the subject content, Personality traits wiz., 
punctuality, feeling responsibility, cooparatii/a 
behaviour, moral character, etc., of tha teachers 
teaching in their schools, Moreouer, the supervisors 
also have an aye over the organisational capabilities 
of certain activities such as, games, examination irork, 
library ujotk and other co-currioular activities, of 
the trained and untrained teachers working in schools, 
TharePore, it was thought worthwhile to prepare an 
Interview schedule for the assessment of the perception 
of aupervisore. Although the term perception has a 
comprehensive meaning, yet the view-point expressed by 
Sh, JdP, Chaplin was kept in vieiu. Acoording to him 
"an intuitive awareness of truth or immediate belief 
about something" , Similarly, according to A.S,Hornby, 

' preception is the process by uhich we became aware 
of changes through the senses of sight, hearing 
etc,' Keeping these t.wd rteahings in Itincj, it was 
attempted to evclus, the ^hedule for the assessment 


1. 3,P, Chaplin, {j Uj^otignarv of PsvcholoQv . P. 351 

2. A.S. Hornby, E.U, Getehby and H.Wakefield, 

The Advanced L^es^rner's. Dictionary of Current English 






of p6tcupfclon of supsrvlsors of thoit toochsrsi Ths 
basic sttiips involusd In the process of deuelopment of 
the tool ate as follouja; 

1. Opinion of the Experts 

As pointed out sarlietf there ujas no tool readily 
available for this purpose. The greatest difficulty was 
to decide about the uiSightage to be given to different 
aspects of the activities performed by a teacher in 
school situations. 

This difficulty luaa overcame by soliciting the 
opinion of the experts available in the SIE and in the 
nearby Shikahsk Ptashikahan Uidyalayas of Udaipur city. 

In all, 15 (10 officers of the SIE and 5 instructors of 
SPUa) experts ujers contacted in this respect and they 
ujere requested to express their opinion on the major 
heads they proposed to include in the Interview 
Schedule and also the relative weightage (in percen¬ 
tage) they proposed to aasifn to each of the heads. 

The major heads whioh emerged on the basis of the opinion 
of tho experts ate as follows! 


I. Class’*poem Teaching 

II. Organisation of o<|-burr:icul.ar activities 
III, Personal ths Teaghit 
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2• W^qhtaqg to Three Aapects of Perception 

APtet deciding about the major aspects of the 
superV/1 sors' perception about the ujork being done by 
their associatea in schools, the mean percentage of 
the u/eightage assigned to each of the aspects luere 
worked out* Thereafter, the means so obtained were 
subjected to the same statistical treatment which was 
given to the opinion of experts while deueloplng the 
questionn aire-cum’-test paper. The basic objective of 
this attempt was to ascertain the level of confidence 
expressed by the experts. The formula which was used 
for computing SE^ is CT/ /(.N-1) because the sample 

size was less than 30. The varicus means, standard 
deviations, standard errors and the fiduciary limits 
are as shown in the Table No. ]. 


llon ' r/ t ' . wncfimorth. 5t-ati’¥mG.& 

in Psvoho lobv IdAJdat, P. ia<k- 
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TABLE NO. I 

cunfidence internal for the application 
ASPECTS OF THE TRAINING PROGRAMME AS 
PERCEIVED BY THE EXPERTS 


51. Aspects 

No. 

Mean 

Weigh- 

tage 

M 

Standard 

Deviation 

S.D. 

Standard 
Error of 
Mean 

m 

Fiduel ary 
Limits 

M+1.96 SE„ 

1. Class-room 

T eachlog 

40 

a.2 

2.19 

44,29 4 

39.71 

2. Co-curricular 30 

Aotlv/ities 

7.5 

2.00 

33.92 4 

26.00 

3. Personal 
qualities 

30 

6.4 

1.71 

33.35 4 

26.65 

N,0, Number of 
opinion : 

experts 

N » 15 

who expressed their 
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It ia svldent from the abaue that 

the values of Standard Error of Moan is greater 
than 1 in all the three oases, ujhich means that 
the experts had a large variance in their 
opinion. Hoiuever, the values of Mean peroentages 
for all the three aspects mere regarded as 
quit© acceptable for the purpose of preparing 
the tool. The fiduciary limits express the 
state of affairs in lyhich the mean value of the 
obtained parcenteoea may go beyond the specified 
limits, only once in ohe hundred chances. 
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3. Qraft of the Intarvlsm Schedula 

Having aacertained the lueightags to be given to 
ntajor aapacta of the opinion of aupervisors* the various 
items luers framed of aach of the aspects of the schedule. 
In all^ it luas decided to divide the schedule into six 
major parts: 

Part A:Thia part ujaa specified for recording identifying 
information about the supervisors. Interviewer and 
the teacher about whom interview was to be taken. 

Part 0;Thia part concerned with the general information 

about the number of times the supervisors supervis 
lesaona in one session. Their mode of checking 
up dally diaries, difficulties faced during 
supervi^n, their view^point about the use af 
teaching aids eto. 

Parts 

C to EjTheae three parts luers mainly concerned with the 
three basic aspects of the supervisor's 
pero^eption viz. the class-room teaching, 
organiaation of cO“dUTricular activities, and 
petepnai teacher. 

In order to get the'opinion of supervisors in 
clearer termd, it dreaded to get their opinion on a 

five point ePdl^ Vh eM 6f the items of the three major 
parts (ffcoin Q to E>, pf the schedule, the five point 
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scale inclucJad ; Extremely useful, very useful, useful, 
not useful and not at all useful* The interuieuiers mere 
specifically Instructed to record the opinion of the 
suporvisors on this scale so that the uniformity in 
recording the opinion may be maintained, and it may be 
easier for the investigators to quantify the" opinion "at 
a later stage of analysis of the information. 

Part Fl This part u/aa devoted to get the overall opinion 
of the supervisors about the performance of the 
trained or untrained teachers morking in schools. 
At the time of analysis, it mas decided to drop 
this overall viem-point, because, in some of the 
cases, it mas noticed that the opinion expressed 
by the supervisors in above mentioned parts 
contradicted the overall impression expressed by 
them at the end of the interviem. In the process 
of analysiSf only parts through C to E mere 
regarded useful and sufficient for the purpose of 
getting supervisors' perception. 

4, Trv"OUt and Final form of the Soh^eduls 

The preliminary draft mas tried out on five 
supervisors mith a vlem tO' improving upon the draft. This 
effort halped i^guags ir»- 

ths sQhsdulB, final form of the- 

boheduljB hm* b«eW VimJ? 0tgpao.(±lx W. 

■ J. 


r 
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S PERCEP TION ABOUT TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 

teachers 

5i,nc6 the papulation undar this piece of research 
luas very vast and scattered* therefora* the members sf 
the data callactlon team were given clear instructions 
as to aeloct such institutions uuhere* as far as possible* 
both the type of teachers ujere available. Thus* in all, 
117 superuiaors'^^iuers contacted and luere requested to 
solicit their opinion about the 550 teachers - trained 
and untrained* working under them. 


On analysing the range of experience of the 


supervisors as well as 

in terms of their 

age, the 

following 

distributipn 

emerged: 


Age 

(yrs*) 

No .of 

supervisors 

Experience 

SxlsL - 

No.if 

suoervisore 

28 - 12 

15 

9-13 

13 

33 - 37 

32 

14 - 18 

38 

38 - 42 

36 

19 - 23 

32 

43 - 47 

25 

24 - 28 

29 

48 - 53 

9 

29 - 33 

5 

N « 

117 

N 

117 


for 


* Soma of the aupirviadJPg (nearly 3 %) also expressed 
vieiu that the collection of information about the 
trained and untrained teachers of Rajasthan, luas not 
the purpose of research but for retiring Inoapablp 
teaoherS working in the department* Qqe of the su^ervisOf^s 
DommBntBd,"Reaearph in this context- an eye wash. It is 
a sophistioatecC device to retire poor teachers". 
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The abo\/Q msnticingd facts are self'iexplanatory and 
they do not need any further axpoaitioni 

The entire information relating to other parts 
viz. C to E, luaa quantified by. aaaigning-credit points 
from 5 to such aa 5^ credit points to extremely useful 
and 1 credit point to not at all useful. The overall 
scores thus obtained mere used in comparing the behaviour 
of trained and untrained teachers as perceived by their 
supervisors. The details about each of the aspects of 
comparison are aa followas- 

1. Distribution of ths Scores 

After obtaining the overall scores cf the 
teachers on the schedule, the various meaBures of Central 
tendency were ujorked outfdp difforent strata of the 
aamplu. The statistical figures thus obtained are shovun 

in the follouiing table; 




TABXS Ko«lI 

r-i^pxT. >PiPHnr^Mf!y aws VAai?3lLlTy or the scores OH ICTBRVIBW 
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Tha folloujing inFerancea can be draujn from the 
above table: 

1. The Values of Mean^ Median, and Mode are nearer 
to each other in respect oF each of the strata 

of the aampla. Although the values of tha central 
tendency are not exactly identical, it could 
be said that they are nearer to each other. 

2. The values of Rkeujneas in all the cases move 
around the figure 0.4 luhich means that the curve 
obtained through this set of data is moderately 
positively skevued, but not very much skeiued. 

This also shoure some divergence in the opinion 
of supervisors who actually expressed their 
perception about trained and untrained teachers. 

3. The values of Kurtosis are higher than ,263 
which means that all the distributions are 
platykurtic rather than leptqkurtic, 

Dn tha basis of the above mentioned figures, it 
could be said that the central tendencies of the 
distributions normal but they are 
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nearing normal. The distributions are slightly 
positiv/Bly skaufsd and are not exactly mesckurtic. 

2« HoiDOOeneit y of the samplas i 

The Hartley's teat of homogeneity vuas also 
applied in the case of the scores obtained on the 
schedule. The objectiv/a behind this effort maa the 
same as to ascertain luhether the sample under 
reference uias homogeneous or heterogeneous. For 
comparisons* the same three strata viz. the trained 
and untrained male teaohara, the trained and 
untrained female teachers, and the trained and 
untrained male and female teachers wer® used. The 
Hartley’s F-retlos as worked out for this purpose 
are presented in the Table No. III. 
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It ia clear From the above mentioned values of 
rmax that none of values fall in the critical region of 
Hartley andf thareforsi the samples under reference are 
heterogunoous rather than homogeneous, Thus, the null 
hypothegla 

-“-3' ..d-2 

stands rojocted and the findings on this aspect of the 
offectivoness of trained and untrained teachers could be 
easily rullud upon as the samples selected for the 
purpose form a conglomeration of heterogeneous units 
rather than of the homogeneous units. 

3. Supervisora Perception of Trained and 
untrained Teachers 

In order to study the supervisors perception of 
thu role performed by the trained and untrained teachers 
uiorking in their schoolsp the results about ths same 
strata of the samples used sarlierj mere regarded as 
sufficient and proper basis for comparisons. The basic 
statistics for comparing the uleu-point of supervisors 
on the basis of critical ratiosi^ have been presented in 


',v ‘ 


the table No.- iMu' 





CDMPAFLaTIVE STUDY OF THB PERC3PTI0M OF SU-PSRVISORS .fiBOUT THB TRAINED AND UHTRAIMBD 

MALS TSAQiSRS. 
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The folloiuing concluaiona can bs draoin from 
the raaulta mentioned in the above table; 

(a) Trained Male vs Untrained Male Teachera 

(i) There is a significant difference betuieen the 
behaviour of trained and untrained male teachers 
regarding organisation of cocurricular activities 
in achoolSi The trained teachers can thereby 
claim their superiority (*D1 level) over the 
untrained teachers. 

(ii) The trained male teachers also have an edge over 
the untrained teachers in relation to personal 
qualities such as, discipline, punctuality, 
mental alertness, feeling responsibility etc. The 
supervisors hold the opinion that the trained 
teachers seem to be 99 per cent better than the 
untrained teachers. 

(iil) In the eyes of superviaore, the trained and 

untrained male teachers are at par so far as the 
aspect of class-room teaching and personal 
qualities of teachers are concerned. 

(b) Trained Female vs Unt r^ned Kemale Teacher s 

(i) The trained female teachers have been considered 
auperior to untrained female teachers in respect 
of olass^ropm te^Mng and personal qualities. 
The difference being significant at the 0.01 level 

cf signifioanc'e. 
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(ii) Regarding organisation of cocurricular activities 
the supervisors regard both the category of 
teachers at par. 

(c) Trained and Untrained Male and Female Teachers 
In the eyes of suparvisorsi the trainod and 
untrained male and female teachers have established their 
supijriority over the untrained male and female teachers 
in all respects, such as, class-room tdaching, 
organisation of oo-curricular activities and the personal 
qualities. 

Thus, it can be confidently said that the 
supervisory staff of the schools also regard trained 
teachors - mala or female, superior to untrained teachers, 

Ranoa Levol Comoarisons 

Haulng mad. the state Le el Coitparisons of the 
eleei-point of suporulsota about the trained and untrained 
taochera, it uiae decided to make the range leuol 
oompatlaona. The baalo statlatloa about It heue been 
preaontod in the folloiving table;- 


K , ,-:i V 
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The above table clarifies that : 

1» In the opinion of the supervisors of Daipur- 

Hjmer range, the trained male and female teachers 
are definitely auperior to the untrained mala 
and female teachers. 

2. The supervisors of 3odhpur-Bikaner range held 
the vieuj that excepting class-room teaching, the 
trained mala and female teachers are definitely 
superior to untrained male and female teachers. 

3. The supervisors of Udaipur-Kota range of educa¬ 
tional administration are of the opinion that 
excepting the aspect of organising co-curriculer 
activities in schools# the trained teachers are 
no better than the untrained teachers. 

Thus, from the point of vieuj of supervisors, the 
trained teachers are, by and large, superior to 
untrained male and female teachers. 

After this effort, it tuas further decided to 
see the supervisors opinion, range-iuise, in relation to 
trained and untrained male and female teachers 
separately. The calculations made in this respect 
and the oorrespohding r'e^^lts as obtainad are being 
presented in the fdUdmVg tables-: 




1S6 


















SJPSRVISORS PERCEPT ION THE TRAINED AHD UNTRAINED MMjE FEMALE TEACHERS OF VfJlIOU S 
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The folloiuing inferences can be drau/n from the 
above tujc tables; 

( a) Jalpur-A.lmer Ranee ; 

(i) Only tujo ratios regarding classroom teaching 
and organisation of co-curricular activities 
are significant in relation to opinion of 
supervisors about trained and untrained mala 
teachers of the range (.05 level). 

(ii) Regarding personal qualities, the suparviaors 
do not seem to discriminate betujeen the tuio 
types of male teachers. 

(iii) In the case of female teachers, the super¬ 
visors held the vieiu that the trained female 
teachers differ significantly (.05 level) from 
the untrained female teachers. In relation to 
the other tmo aspects of their perception, the 
supervisors are of the opinion that there does 
not seem to be any difference betujeen the tiuo 
category of teachers. 

(b) 3odhPur-Bikaner Range 

(i) Regarding the male teachers, the supervisors 
hold the vieu) that there is a significant 

difference (.01) between trained and untrained 

\ . 


female teachers in relation to ths organisai 
ti-Oi)' co+'“curricalar activiti'@4 in 
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respect oT personal qualities. There seems to 
be no difference betiueen the classroom teach¬ 
ing of trained and untrained male teachers. 

(,ii) In relation to famalB teachers, the superuisors 
are of the opinion that there is no significant 
difference betueen the trained and untrained 
female teachers of the range regarding the 
three basic aspects of their perception about 
thorn. 

( cj Udaiour-Kot a Range 

(i) The superuisors of this range do not perceiue 
any difference betmeen the behauiour of trained 
and untrained mala teachers. 

(ii) Regarding female teachers, the superuisors are 
of the opinion that; trained female teachers are 
definitely better than the untrained female 
teachers particularly in relation to personal 
qualities, and classroom teaching. In their 
opinion, the trained female teachers are as 
good as untrained teachers regarding the 
organisation of co-curricular actiuities. 

CQNCLUDING STATEMENT 

In this chapter, it has been attempted to present 

t 

a panorama of the superuisors' opinion about the ou©,r« 
all roi'0, pejgf’qrmianee of trained and untrained teachers' 
u/o'r’klng iri the aohoola of the field. ■ 

. ‘•fa * ■ 






CHAPTER WII 


SUWARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


'Tha actuarial nature of pradictiona in 
every area of human behaviour must be 
kept in mind mhen teacher assignment is 
considered'. 


David G. Ryans 


This piece of research purports to anaiser the basic 
question whether the preeervice • training imparted to 
prospective teachers has a creative and constructive 
bearing in the field cr not. The approaches to 

this problem could have been many but due to certain 
unavoidable difficulties such as, observing teachers 
behaviour before and after training^ experimentation ob 
the anonymous mass of human beings, departmental 
conetraints and conditions, vast scatter of the universe 
of exploration etc., it ujas decided to restrict this 
exploration to the comparison cf the class-room as well 
as BChool behaviour of trained anci untrained male and 
female teachers of Rajsathan* 

This fact which forms the fundaitiental basis Qf the 
entire exploraHon has been studied frpm different points 
of view and has bean swinro;ei^laed under the following 


broad-heada: 

I. ObjecliveJ of'the .'irtvestigatien 

II, eohai 



tdo'la' 


if -i? V‘, 
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III* Size af ths Sampla 

ly. Comparison of the Class-room Bshauiour 
V. Consolidated Conclusion 


The major aspects of each of the above mentionsd 
heads have been presented in the follouilng paragraphs: 


I. QfjJECTlWES DF THE INWESTIGATION 

The main objective of this investigation luas to 
find out the relative affactiueness of ths tujo-year 
teacher training programme at the elementary level in 
Rajasthan. Hooiever, in order to achieve this objective, 
some eubeidiary and concomitant objectives ujere also set 
for achievement either ae a by-product of the main 
objective or as a necessary condition for realising the 
main abjective. The subeidiary and concomitant objectives 
are: - 


1, To identify and analyse some of the prospective 

class-room behaviour patterns, various perspectives 
and petoeptidhs, inWilectual and emotional qualities 
of teachers bn the opinion of the 

teacher-edubatoi's* ■ , 


2, To study 'Bias patterns' Qf the 

trained and chtrainfe'd ffiale'and female'teachers u/orking ■ 

in the ■ 

t ^ ' if * 5 !i“i' J t ^ ^ _ I . / 


^ ■■ Vt'j - ■ . ’f j/ .rt.ii ^1' ' . . “ 




f r 
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3. To knoui the auparvisots' opinion about the class-room 
bahaviour patterns of the trained and untrained 
teachers* 


To evolve class-room profiles of the trained and the 
un-trained toachers in Rajasthan using the Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category System technique of 
clasa-room Intaraotion. 


5# To compare the teaching aptitude of trained and un¬ 
trained male and female teachors of Rajasthan. 


6* To compare the ptepsredness of male and female trained 
and untrained teachers in the subject-content, teach¬ 
ing elomentary eXasaes in the various parts of 
Rajasthan. 

7. To compare the Clas’si-room Interaction patterns of the 
tcalnad and gnfcitaihed teadhers of the elementary 
sohools* 



In all, four tools were prepared for this 

' . ■ y,. 

exploration. This tools arei 


a orlt4.igfi|iir 


iaoe; After*, carrying out 








aacortain uioightage about the rola-parformance of a 
teachsr in raiation to what the teacher has been taught 
in tho SPV and to what extent hs has been using the 
knoiuledga he has acquired in the field* 

Queat lonnaire for Teachers ; On the basis of the 
□pinion of the teachers thus colleotedf a questionnaire" 
cutii"attainmant test was awoluad consisting of items on 
the proparadneas of the teachers and the application 
aspects of tho training imparted to the teachers in their 
SPUa* The entire questionnaire hawing 50 items was 
divided into five major parts, namely, knowledge of the 
subjeot content in Mathematics, Hindi, Social Studies, 
General Science and others; application aspect of the 
aubjeota like Psychology, Methods of teaching, etc; 
Community life; 'Katipaya Vishishta Amubhau', and other 
aapecta of training programme. 


3. Obaervation Schedule 

One observation schedule was prepared for observing 
the claas**root!i teaching of trained ahd untrained m'als and 
female teachsrsii* The abhPdi^^a was strupturad tp have eight 
aacticnsj namely, Introduction of the lesaonj Development 
of tha lospoh; Art ofQue^’tioning; Mastery over the ContsptS _ 


Use of 


environ)! 




a f jfefefr' t e ‘a'ish.a:r.' - 'an#' 
pi.' £Val W at ion - -ahiiil-'^i 
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Teaohar-pupil intBractlon in tha class-rooin,’ In all, 69 
items ware structured Far the observation schedule. This 
tool was based on the Conventional method of observing 
lessons in schools, 

4. Intervlem Schedule 

In order to solicit opinions of the supervisors 
about the teachers luorking in schools, an Intervieui 
Schedule u/as prepared in advenes. The basic objective of 
this schedule ujas to get definite opinions of the 
supervisors as to luhat they exactly felt about the 
trained as well as tha untrained tsachets teaching in 
their schocla, This schedule u/as mainly divided into 
three major aectiona, namely, tha teaching learni'ng 
process; the personality traits; and other important 
activities of a sohool. 


ni. 

The important points about the sample selected for 
this exploration are as fcliou/s; 

1, Sample for .A.so.ertaln3rhaAfaaiq'b'\aqe ;' f^ox the prsparaticn 
of a questicnnflixe.s'aum-achievoment test, a blank was 
prepared afid sulimltted ■ tCyS^ te^schers k||C!rk:i>ng ii? 25' 
teachers of, the, State,, ^ 


2 . 
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cungiatsd of 550 teachers 363 trained and 167 untrained 
teachers ujorking in various primaryi upper primary* 
secondary and higher secondary schools of Rajasthan. The 
SQX'^uiise split of the sample comprised 260 male and 270 
female teachers. 


lU* COMPARISON OF THE CLAS5~R0QM BEHAWIOUR 


In order to Judge the effectiveness of the preservice 
toacher training programme* comparisons utere made betuieen 
the class-room behaviour of trained and untrained malo and 
female teachers* The aspects of oomparison included - 
preparedness of teachers; class-room behaviour of teachers 
by means of flACSf and traditional approach; Aptitude of 
teachers; and supervisors perception about the teachers 
performance in organising curricular as well as Co- 
curricular activities- in aohool situations* It ivas also 
attempted to te#t th^p homogeneity of the samples included 
in the sample^ The findings in*this context are as 
follotwas . 

1. Perf ormanca oh., t fne: Qu%jS-t-^cn^ai-pg-.outtift-t’^ti. 


U) Male Teachsre 

(i) So .far, pfS’ths-masJt’S^y over tha content is obfl'earned* 
the ^ piear,cut adgS’ 

-j''.' ''.’' '-'XV';', - ■■ 




e; 'ii'a'd'h#S'>i'n 't.-el'etion to /.-r-i; 
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social atudies and ganBral science (.Cl level). 

(ii) In the case of the Hindi subject, the difference 
betuieen the performance of the two catdgory of 
teachers is ncn**aignifleant, yet the rttean score of 
the trained male teachers is higher than the mean 
score of the untrained male teachers. 

(iii) In tha case of the rest of the pursuits like the 
Community life and the application of knowledge, 
tha difference between the means is non-»significant 
Nouerthelesa, the mean score of the trained male 
teachers la higher than the mean score of tha 
untraihed male taachers. 


(b) Female Teaghera 

(i)Out of nine, seven critical ratios (5 at .01 level 
and 2 at ,05 level) are significant at either of 
the lavele of significance. This means that 
trained female teacher's are definitely superior to 
untrained female teachets* 


(li)Only two Catloe k^atihg.. to mastery over Hindi 
lan&U'pg® Mhd the smlpj'ect-B other than the four 

' '' ‘if , i 

basic ones, are ^il^'^'signifleant, yet the mean 
score of-.tho fem'al'e teacHeiS's is higher 




, J**! • "u , p» ‘ >' 


.■.■f-r',*'-;', 4, Vf,r 

J: , J---' “'‘i -f-r r' ' ) • ‘ * 
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(tj) Male and Fam gle Tg^chora 

In alntoat all the aspscts of prapatsdness of 
teachers, the trained teachers had a definite 
auporioclty over the untrained teachers. Only in 
one case, i.e. mastery over the subjects other 
than basic four subjects, the critical ratio la 
found to be nan»aignificant, Hoiusuer, the mean 
acute of trained male end female teachers is higher 
bbah the the mean score of untrained male and 
female teachers* 

2. Comoarieon on the Scores on Teaching Aptitude Test 
^a) Male T a adhere 

The trained mala teachers do not seem to differ 
significantly from the untrained male' teachers in 
relation to any of the aspects of teaching aptitude, 

(i) The trained female teachers differ significantly 
from the untrained female teachers in relation to 
ooaperatitf.eness'(’*01, lewel) and metal character 

(,0$ leVti)',* 

(li) In relation to other aspdots of teaching aptitude, 
the trained femslf teachers ate as 0ood as un- 
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U) !^alB and r amala Taachera 

(i) The trained idsIg and feniale teachers differ 
significantly from untrained male and female 
'teachers in reapact of ccopetative aptitude (.05 
level) and moral character (.05 level). 

(li) In relation to the rest of the constituents, of 

teaching aptitude, such aa, kindness, patience, wide 
interest, fairness, discipline, optimism, scholastic 
taste and enthyaiasm there seems to be no 
significant difference between the aptitude of 
trained and untrained male and female teachers. 


3 . 


Cl.aaa»raam Bshaviour of Teachers; FIACS Approach 
(a) On the basis of the FIAC3 technique, all the 
behavioural variables of the trained male and 
female teachers oiers found to differ significantly 
from the bahevioural Variables (Teacher Talk; 

Pgpil Talk; Silence or Confusion; Teacher 
Heapona® R,atio',Teach,eje Question Ratio; Instantaneous 
Teacher Response Ratip; Iptstataneous teacher 
Question Ratio; Pupil Initiation Ratio; Pupil 
Steady State Ratio; Content Cross Ratio and 
staady State Ratip) of' untrained .male and female 


(b) 
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(TRR), Teacher Question Ratio (TQR), Instantaneous 
Teacher Question Ratio (TQR 09), Pupil Initiation 
Ratio (PIR), and Steady State Ratio (SSR) which 
are higher in magnitude in the Oese of trained 
teachers in comparison to the ratios obtained from 
untrained teachersi This further leads to the 
conclusiun thatj 


(i) 

<ii> 


(Hi) 


the trained teachers talk slightly more in class 
room in comparison to the untrained teachers* 
the silence or confusion is more in the class 
room of trained teachers in comparison to the 
class of untrained teachers* This may be due t6 
the fact that the untrained teachere, having ID 
years experience, night have less authoritarian 
behaviour in comparieon to the young trained 
taaohare. 

The, values of TRR|r tpR and TQR 89 ate much 
hlgliPi: Jin comparieon to the values obtained in 
the of teachers. Tf^is^ ^ne^ne that 

the of teacher 


Tpapoosc in ttie. tptal of that part of the 
teacher behavigiUs^ jyhlch occurs immediately 
,aft &t: the 'e.»tppp.e.d'.^119 etc., are 
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(U) Regwttlna pgpu.. talk. It 1, auiprlain, ta nata 

that tha ualua af PT (PupU>s talk) la nara In tha 

casQ of untrained taaohara in comparisDn to the 

trained taachera* This finding i$ rev/srse in 
campariaon to tha finding uorkad out by Jangira 
(1975). 


(v) Similarly, the ualuas related to TQR 89, P.S.S.R., 
C»CaRt are higher in the case of untrained teachers 
in comparison to trained teachers. This leads to 
the ooncluslon that the untrained teachers ere more 

prune to purely oontent-oriented interaction in 

\ 

comparison to thp trained teachera* The sustained 
pupils talk and the teachers response after pupils 
havo stopped talking are also more in the case of 
untrained teac^Q^s than in comparison to the 

trained taaohers* 

/ /, ' 1 <■ 

,H U , 4. ' - I" • • 

4» ClaBa»rfm.4«lakf^iaME.:glLJ^a5h9ygrTra.diUg.n_aA-^^ 

Ca) V ' ' .. 

’' 'j 

(i) The clasS'Taqm behaviour of trained.male teachers 
differs aiginificari-tly -from the class-room behauiour 
of-untrained ,te,aeJn:er$>partioularly in relation to 


the t.h,e. dev-eljapm-enb of 

climate , 
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(ii) Sa fcir 3 $ tha QValuation of the lesaon is 

concernedi the untrained male teachers appear to 
bo at par uiith the untrained male teachers* 

(b) 

(i) The trained female teachers are superior to the 
untrained teachers in relation to introducing the 
leaaons to pupils, developing the lesson in the 
claaa-room, using the teaching aids, and evaluating 
tha lusaon taught in the class-room. 

(ii) No significant difference mas found to have been 
noticed in relation to the class-room behaviour 

of trained and untrained female teachers regarding 
technique of questioning, mastery over the subject, 
personality and class-'room climate and class-room 
Intoractiun. 



(c) Male qnd Female Teachers 

From tha point of vlem of all the aspects of 
class-room observation, the trained male and female 


teachora have established definite superiority over tha 
untrained male and female teachers* Out of the eight 


critical ratios morked out in this conte><t, four ratios 
relating to the introduction of lesson, the development 
of losson, the us# of teSjOhing aids and the personality 
and olsa8-,joo(n, significantly at *01 

level and the r^Aa^ing to tha technique of quea,tltin« 

Ing, content, evaluation of -1he 1 e^ 
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and claaa-ra-jm interaction differed at tha D.D5 level, 
jt significance, 

EAQ-^inoa, Relatin g to Pgreaption of SUDBrvlsara 

Cs) Male Taachai^ 

(i) Tho trained male teachers have an edge over the 
untrained teachers in relation to personal 
qualities such aa, diecipline, punctuality, mental 
alertness, feeling responsibility organisation of 
cucurricular activities etc. The supervisors 
hold the opinion that the trained teachers are 99 
per cent better than the untrained teachers. 

(ii) There is no significant difference betiuesn the 

trained and untrained teachers in relation to tho 
aspects of observation like the class-room teaching 
and personal qualities of male teachers. 

(b) FomalB Teachers 

(i) The trained female teachers have been considered 

I 

superior to untrained female teachers in respect 
of clese-room teaching and personal qualities 
(jDl level). 

(11) Regarding organieation of cecurricular aotivitiea, 
the supervisors regard both the category of 
teachera at psr u/ith each other. 

(o) Male and feitialW 'teacherg 

In the eyea of tho aupervisors, the trained mal^ 
and female tee^oh4ir»established their superiority 
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isvor thu untrainsd malo and fsmalQ tGachsrs in all tha 
ri#*spuctd auch aa class-rootn teaching^ organisation of 
c i" curricular activities and parsonal qualities. 

U. CONSOLIDATED CONCLUSION 

On the basis of this piece of research, noui it is 
an ustablishud conclusion that the pro-service teacher 
tr„iining prugramino has a definite bearing on the 
prjapuctivcj tuachers, Thus,the null hypothesis that 
thuru is n: significant difference betuieen the overall 
purfurifiancu of tho trained and untrained male and' female 
toachurs uf the State of Rajasthan stands rejactod. It 
has nauj, conclusively, been proved that the training given 
to tho praspuctive teachers has a solid bearing on the 
rocipiunts uf the training. 
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§IAX.E UISJIT UTE OF. education. RAJASTHAN. UDAIPUR 
No.SIE-Ud/Gr.IA/GARP l/v.252ll^ Dt. 2 , 2*76 

Dual' Frianda, 


The State Inatitute of Education, Rajasthan, 
Udaipur has been u/orking upon a Project entitled; 

EfFuctivenasa of Pre^Serv/ica Teachers Training Programme 
at tho Elementary Lev/al in Rajasthan'. The basic 
objective of this investigation is to find out as to hoiu 
Fat our pre-service training programme has been effective 
in inculcating abilities, interests, and attitudes 
nocassary For the development of the personality of a 
teachor. 


In our teacher training programme, as you already 
knouj^ ujQ teach Principles of Education, various Methods 
of Teaching, Educational Psychology, School-Organisation 
etc., and also help the trainee in acquiring mastery 
over tho basic subjects taught in classes I to UIII. 

After completion of the training, the Department of 
Education in general and the teacher trainer in particular 
repose a oonfidsnee in the teacher and expect him to 
perform a number of things in the field. The main issue 
underlying this project is to find out as to houj far 
this confidence is being sustained. Your opinion can be 
of much help to us in this respect. 
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fhi ujant to dovelop a questionnaira on the aspects 
of thi. rolii parformance of a teacher particularly in 
ralatijn to luhat he has been taught in the training and 
to uxtont he has been practi^^jig the knoujladge in 

thi.’ fittld* Our main atnphasis is to frame items of the 
qu^istionnaire particularly on the application side of 
th^t raining course , 

For this purpose, ujb are attaching hereuiith a 
blank in which, inter alia, you are simply to express 
your opinion by way of giving u/eightage in percentage to 
udch of thu aspocts of the role performance of teacher 
in thu field. 

Wo hope, in view of the importance of your 
opinion, you will try to be more careful and judicious in 
assigning proper waightage to the areas and sub-areas of 

the blank* 

The information received by you will be kept 
strictly confidential. 

h 

Director 

State Institute of Education, 
Udaipur. 
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TEACHER EDUCATOR'S IDENTITY 


Namo . 

2* Doaignation 
3* Training Institution 

A, Place - — 

5. district . _ _ ■ 

6 . No, oF Yrs. in the 
Training Institution 

7* No, of Yrs. as a 

Tuachor Educator - —-- 

0, Total Teaching 

Experience _ — - — . i ' — 

9, Subjcict(s) you teach in the Training Institution 


(A)_ 

W _ 

(C)_ 

( 0 )^ 


Date 


Signature 
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gtftNK FDft ASCERT AINING WEIGHTAGE 

supposing you uisro to propara a questionnaira For 
judging thu actual parPortnanca of a taachar to luhom you 
had taught and prepared for luorking in the Flald, and you 
to prepare 100 Itama of the quastionnaira, ujhat 
aru.isiiiaG u/alghtaga luould you assign to the folloiuing 
jiip^cts of tha training programme ? 

(N.a.; Please keep in mind that tha total of the 
''9»J Por all tha five major head columns is 100 and 
that thu total of the distributed figures in column 2 
ayoinst each major head correspond luith the figure giuen 
in column 1. 

for £xamplu;- Major Head 30 ) 

A__)1Q 

_) e 

Q —^ ^ 7 

0_) 5 


Total: 30 


30 


SI.No 


Area 


Weight 

percen 


M ajor 
Head 


a’ In 
tape 


Minor 

Head 


1 . 


AQp]|lc^tlon Aspect of Core Subjactsj 


A« Principles of Education 
d» Educational Psychology 
C- Teaching Methods 
D~ School Organisation 


Total 


X 

X 

X 

X 


2 . 


Knoiuladge Aspect of the 
Subject Content 

Hindi 


A- 

a- 

Q«i» 


Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Gen. Science 
Dr awing 


F- Optiortal Subjeot(s) 



Total 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 












#4“ Hostttl life 


iJ- Siccial Service 

i.- Community Contact 

Df- Participation in l/erious 
Tunctiona (Calobratlon of 
rL'stivals, Annaversaries, ate 


Total 




A« Efforts for Reducing Wastage 
U-* Preadmission- Registration 


C- Enrolment Drives 

i3- Evaluation and Examination 


Record - Keeping 

r- Maintenance of Various 
Rticords etc. 


G- Roport writing 

H- SurvaySy case studies and 
Action Research 



A- Work Experience 

(Hobbies snd Manual work, 
and Handling of tools) 



Physical Education Prog 
(Games, Sports, Scouting 
Guiding and First Aid) 


r amine 
, an d 
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roR the imprqi/ement df the: existimg 

ULli'-iViimS TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMME 

.Supposing you u/era given all the poujers to improve 
jpan tho existing Pre-Service Teacher Programme, 
tyhnt suggastions ujould you like to make for its 
inprovemunt. Please state your opinion belouj*.- 

1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


6 , 


7 . 


Date 


Signature 
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5%TPRfr (f?iT-Ri'V ^ 

siq ^^ttt Td« nif ;t^ i^fcpr 

?i*t^-jfiT3 ^ tt f^wT ^WTTi 

^if^? iiTtT»‘V mf^-nF. ^^Tfr 

rjTVifqqtcIT ^ ai'n ^ ?itTrn ’fTT^ T^ ? 

■?- f'-4n‘ '*'^ ^ aiT^^ zjtT^ % 5«^'Ni %. 

f^A ^’PF ^ ^T ai-R 515-f ^-RT 

>l?iT HT 3:^'-Fr fH ^<?^T ’STW - 
( '» '«R 

(If, ?J{!!? 

^seT’S^t 


!rK.; 


•# * • 
V 

•'#f • 


’siT<r5*i’’f' ^ <3R?T”-®5PT 


^I^T^nc ^;>TH 

i5« ) 

TftJTg 

?qnT 

~^TA =51^ 

^qrrf 

TTH CTT) 




V 

c 

3r^ C30 

?« 

U 

fj^qi (^=1) 


■? 

fai^?J (f=f) 

c 

E 

(*?> 



s"t« <3^ 

^clTT C^f) 


? 


On 


31 


















^ |i >T^FfTt 


li’r ^T %i gpR 
Slit ? 


^'*rH-^ ^ f^^arf tiT; f.^tnsr t2tt^ 

N 3 
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\l- iiT«f1*T *}arrr A %1 3-^lE|5t yrfcT 3f"R 

^fri-VV^ ?! TsqT^ 5^ "T^ ? 

'fl 


fePfTT Sffq^rrfr -^T^ I ^ 

3fr 5 ^iJc^RT ?rf«=(^ fc|i!!f1^ ^ f^i^ i ¥^ fTfR^ 

^.Vr-Vln ?I ^T34fT T^nT ^Tl»t ? 

3 » <^>rr wn* ^ ^•I’f ^ Tf^'ra, f^^i, 

f<iXT7q*1 i»t aiiq fw ^ A ^T=rT ? 

'•’BT^i f^Tsrq 

#< 

\ 

< 

c- ■^*4fti fn ^T ^ 4'Tf^ - 


^ MM 


^0 


»TK=T 3>-'nTf=T'0 ’T®! ^T3 ^ flT=TrfW "P 
ipcpsc!: 1 

C*P1 fc!«!T<5‘'^ — —-- 

(«>(> T4’!STT "- 

(jrf) 

(I^) f^TiTT- 




4. «.«* -f%r«-nCT arr ^^rCRT %l 

f^Tfw ^ OT an^ ^-m ^rr TiWT 





wrr Mix TT* W % If ifrfeT h wn 

U JTH fn 3Rf 5[-ra^ =«f Vl!,'?^ a-Fi «T 

w^iwr ^ ’ ”215 

^ «* 
f- 

1#- 


V4“ ^^1^4 f^TOq TT JHT-RTOTq^ ^=fT t^T TO 
f=rt^ f^=^-a?T=r ^ ifr ? 

•tA ' 


\ r/ 3"^ ^T1J( f^-^tf^ ^ rn -Rjl^Si , 

m ts*=! - -. — 

(ill .f'ai'Tq - * - - - 
(^) iiiiTf — -• “ « •■ •* 

tH’''Tr>r«1 h iimT4f “ 

i'^i) -i r r-^5=fT ^ =i?f TOT .—.— 

(^) tot ^ - 

im mn jto ^ ....- 

(i^) 4 \ fia? ^ wa a «T^ T .. 

^ ^?rT^ “ 

(^) frq . 

(1) . 

(il) JS'TO . 

(a?) Trr? -— 

9c « ^ EiYfsTcf tot^t^^t 1W^t ^ ^0 ^ ^ 

f^TO " 










si-ryT^t ^ ¥t 

ft^prr % I ?^^[Tqt<aT ^ ^tthT- k - 

sifEfcp^T 216 

o* ^ 

q*f»f3i mcT 

%» * > 0*0 

^0- r-i ^r ‘^iVr ^^iqT ^ 9 + ^ - yi ^ 

k - 


=^r^ -bt fw ‘pt Z = ^ 

( ) A ^li^iclT^ ^ - 

(^i) ^0 C<.^) ^00 0 C’T> <0 00 )^) %i<yo C ) 

(?) .000^ ”.T Ti'm f^'i^ c ^ 


? ?“ 


?l- 


f^. V ;■ B.’r T^'l , f'^ln't' 

■^'^f'-.Tt "^T =pr( f=pr'? !5|ir?i^wTT %5 ^ ^ 

-Fl f®l^T ^TcTT %l 

v;- •• '•...; 

< - 

^ • I 

^T;|gqT=T ^ t<3Tf-^ ^ fT*=Ttr’;«^ .,>/■ "•, ^ 

flit ,/'* 

' ♦ * 





?v- «’rc qft=!-n: ^ f«=^ ^TC ^ ■ 

?- ^- 
3- ■ '*■ 

? vt- ^«rR0 “ilpi’i 3i aT'iiw^' ittrlWi - 





^r\ mp^ u»M«P« iMH ^r^Tif- 

jpsqx- IHm - 

(a) f%t ^ - 

9*-* ^ “ 

fq^tf^ fr 3^cT ■^■RST - 

‘tSs ^ T<JtT OT 


gng'' 


,c « nfvi fT^T<^l'ra ‘^T 1^T ^ ^rpi 

,(_ irf? .Trq5?f arrm-Ri ^ fttT ^ ‘*''^> ^’*’ 

gtXtl af^T-^pT «in^’<TfV #t ? 

JO- ?-ra^ ■ft'i'RK 'f^TT ann^ ^ ^ ’’’’I'iS 

% «T^ f!f& =IT 'i'T^ ■ 

_a, 1 _,-jna ■Fa-^ e’r ^ 3 r?i^ ‘’■'^ ^ 

4%. rv,-m ?' T<1® ^ ^ 

B,-PI4HT % ■«n’r ■ 

!!J ^ ^T ■ 

nTfv« alrr 'RT ® ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1t«T - 





ittjfi**!' ^ nq'A f^fSTT %, 3tTq^ ^• 

ssr nf % fit 3rn q!^i 5«T^q 'Sfri % ^\i 

^UTT ^ 3fr{ ^ ^^1 S-q aiTid”^ ^ 1l5t^ 

t. f^,*rnjrt # arVx - 

< » tfiT 3!^ ^ - 

,«Tq^ ^ Tragi' ^ ^ k qtq fr ^ri ^ ^ 

a:-^ qq; A 'Rs?^ sfrq ^ v 

^4- fqtiT;>. M 5'3r?l vTr^ ^ ^ fqqw? ^ 3l*tT 

In-ft ^T% Isn ^"ra f^lil^T % ? 


1^2 ^1 

^ 5 - ^rr v ir^t ^f-T q-RT^ ^ 

^T I l Tf^ ^ ^^-qq ^TIT ST-R fw- 

f>s«a ^’4iTC ^ ? 


JC- STO-t ?» $% 5-wfn? ■m'n^ 5-T 

JiT^ an 5ret % afw-B^ ^TRs'inat 'P’.''?’ w 
^ cIT BK'PiT ^ ?a % t^' afq^T ■? 


H- a-nwt aq^ ftqTO % a!«nq?it 'rr" st^ito ^rtan m" 

JwTT %, <« 5Ra #r ®raTlt *r?3 - 

VO - .Tiq--'t i’f * 5-rar^'i' fwT 

XsSTT ? 

V, - aTq^. f,rm<ns^w^ WV,n ^ ®T -Tlf. w ^ 
-pniwH ^ ^ ?TH n #t V 

v,.aTfl.Tiq % 4 ft u q**^ f* T^’' 

™ 1^ -nff 9T -(ft ’h ^r-T* wqT, 

^ TOf tif =nr*pfttT % fS*i an qaT ? 





^ ^ ^ fTOT ?IST aTFT^ 

^ spVmr f<^-Bn, t% ^ ? 

■ ' 

SV“ ^ A i^-^T 3-t^f^^ -f^Tsn 

^ BFcpfcT Tq-pf^ 

’■^T^?7:tsIT ?}f TOTI -m-cTf^^^T qirlTciTt ^ f^ aiTR <lit=l^fr 
5^fpl #r ? 

^ Tq^q ^rnsB 

I- 

w«, 

u- 

VH- ''’T=I?^ 'f^W’RJ-i ^ tfTHftr^ ddT |31T %, ^ ^fisj 

m“r 3pq^ f^m^i ^ w % 3[>inT C'^' ?TTR^ ^ oqi^^T 
? 

v^- •■?T^ ^ -^-n tt ^ ti 

STfF ^ ^ ^'*retr ^ 1T( % ’TWtt SIT % I 

3!7M cT?TO g-^lT ? 

VV9- fmr ^ w=TT^ft^ ^ i ^ ^ 

tix’lM^I^TC 'TfVt ?RT yff^T ^ Jtr % I 

artq'^ ]3«mTa:(Tq^ ^'f^r ^'T=rT ^■i'^ 

^ rn(;^?HTT 3t*rT ?RT # »TT<^^T ^T f^'^m 3fPT 

3tq% ^q'rr-naT’R^ ^ ^ ^T <3551^ ^ ? 

^ „ gT’ i q ^ Y ^ ^ ^T^T?I ^ ^'^TT V 31^ ^ yo ^ ^ 

^ -BTiii^i^T q'Rs^T' 

^ Wt ^ "TTn I 

’- 

«E - -pTRtfW ft^ ^ " 

(qi> JirTTs:^ ti^ TW]^-I 

(«) TTsrwn H ^ .' 

(*r) q n ?T ^ ’XT^'R'R^ ^Tq ^jiT ^ ^ ^tt^ttt 
_^ % I 
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mX ^ - ^ ^ 

mi i 

m 

^"n?^1[«i^ *|tT ^'Vt€it^ t^’f'R ^ mi 


^tT 

J9*frT A f^l^rcTT ^ 1^' ^=n^ 


^il , 

rfilff % i^q A A ^ ^ 

iTX StTR a^T ^ ? 


qT 

The policeman gaid, "I cgught tu^c thieves on 
Sunday." Tell yaur friend UJhat the policeman 


said* 


(^0 ^^ 1 ^ li ^ ^ ‘ 

_-31^ f 1 

C»T) TTWTT ^ -* 

gqq 4^ -^tl^ 

^|T 

^ srqq^q ^ ’RS'W 1 

^ q-r 

-C^ry^ tr ^1^ “ ‘ 


t.y-iq' 


I I 

— % I 


^T 

^TK ^1 1^ 

!pT qTf^^ 


qwl' nl^ 
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Fill in the blank luith appropriata form of tha varb 
giutin in the brackatg;-' 

^ (recei\i0) hia latter Juat noui. 

(b) The peon (ting) tha ball bafora I 

reached tho school, 

I 

here for 10 years luhan I mat him 

last month. 


(d) Hu aluiays (taka) ta& in the morning, 


f^TT? «*%**-—*■*■——'—*• tjTT —*- 

Ok'" 

--- 
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